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‘In 5 Years of Operation My DARI-KOOL 


Tank Has Never Required a Service Call 












It Recently Became aurea SG)! —— 
Necessary to Buy a : 

Larger Bulk Tank— 
and | Again Chose 
a DARI-KOOL!” 


Writes MR. EARL MUNSON 
Owner of MUNSON FARMS, Cambridge, Wisconsin 





LAW OFFICES 


EARL H. MUNSON 


MUNSON BUILDING 
CAMBRIDGE, WISCONSIN August 22, 1960 ae 
ea i de, 
Dairy Equipment Company 


1444 East Washington Ave. Mr. Earl Munson (right) with his farm manager 
Madison, Wisconsin Maynard Olson, and Mrs. Olson, are shown with their 
; first Dari-Kool, a 300 gallon cooler purchased in 1955. 
ae After 5 years of economical, trouble-free operation 
k in + ; "her aa 
-Kool bulk tan ¢ = Mr. Munson again chose a Dari-Kool, a 650-gallon 
Since the date “ cooler, when he needed a larger tank. 





Gentlemen: 


When I purchased a 300 gallon Dari 


j j ded. 
, it was highly recommen 
te I have not had a single service call. 


een Dari-Kool’s fast, ice-water cooling has proved to be 
aoge 7 satisfied that the equipment fully met its ed far superior to the out-dated direct-expansion method. 
acre d has proven to be most efficient a With a Dari-Kool you can be SURE that your cooler 
recommandations an p more than meets the new 3A Cooling Regulations, 
and economical. . which became effective on September 1, 1960, Enforce- 
> chase a 4 > f these regulations can mean “d -grading”’ 
‘ame necessary for me to purc ment oO ne g ns Ca an own-grading or 
otctenaage tet Ce end hence, on or about August 1 of “rejection” for poorly cooled milk. With a Dari-Kool 
larger bulk tan a a 650 gallon Dari-Kool bulk : your butterfat test will not be affected by churned milk, 
this year, I purchase resulting from slow cooling, or by an emulsion break- 
tank. . 2 down, caused by freezing the milk. Both are common 
Dari-Kool equipmen ° q faults of many direct-expansion tanks. 
I would gladly recommend the “otha é y I 


any prospective buyer on the basis of my exper 


steer eececcccececcesseseeaddessssecces 
with the same. | “a 


FOR LESS \a@ng 


THAN Qe : 
it 


A DARI-KOOL WILL COOL 100# 
OF MILK TO 38°—OR BELOW... 


Laboratory and on-the-farm tests prove that a 1960 
model Dari-Kool, operating under full load and 
normal milkhouse conditions, will cool 100 Ibs. of 
milk to 38°, or below, for less than 1 KW of elec- 
tricity, on a yearly average. *Based on an electric 
rate of 2¢ per KW-hr. 


Very truly yours, 


Af ld pemnton/ 


? > More than 90% of all milk plants use 





hi 


\@ | 4 ice-water systems to cool their milk 





STAINLESS 
STEEL 
NO PAINT 
TO PEE 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. 153, Madison, Wis. 


Please send Free Catalog and Milkhouse Plan Kit. Also 
send information about the Dari-Kool Purchase Plan. 


NAME 
TOWN 


RFD STATE 
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See proof that only CASE. V-BELT SPREADERS 


, 27 fiat + f° 
a pe m z ( 
ON s j poz 


offer these 4 MONEY-SAVING BENEFITS 


Just a glance will tell you—a new CASE 
V-belt spreader is different . . . but, you 
can’t appreciate how much this difference 
REALLY means until you see it demon- 
strated and compared with conventional 
spreaders. Most PTO spreaders are merely 
adaptations of older ground-drive models. . . 
but Case has designed its V-belt spreader 
from the ground up to take full advantage 
of the power and speed inherent in PTO 
operation. INSIST on a demonstration . . . 
see for yourself these important advantages: 


1. SMOOTH, SHOCK-FREE OPERATION 


New, fully enclosed V-belt drive transmits 
tractor power smoothly and quietly —absorbs 
shock loads— permits faster beater and wide- 
spread speeds than conventional spreaders 
with less strain on bearings and shafts. All 
Case V-belt spreaders have exclusive Ripl- 
Glide conveyor. Actual engineering field-test 
graphs show that ordinary drives (A) jerk 
conventional spreader conveyors with stop- 
and-start motion. Compare with Ripl-Glide’s 
smooth, almost continuous motion (B). 








2. FINER, MORE UNIFORM SPREADING 


V-belt drive, coupled with the Case Ripl- 
Glide conveyor starts the load gently .. . 
moves it smoothly to the beaters without 
crowding or overloading . . . feeds evenly for 
more uniform spreading. Closely spaced teeth 


and paddles thoroughly shred and spread 
every chunk. Synchronized conveyor and 
beater action minimize power requirements. 


3. 20% WIDER BLANKET 


The exclusive new high-speed widespread 
combines with the staggered, self-cleaning 
beater teeth to distribute a 20% wider 
blanket . . . spreads 6 loads traveling the same 
distance other spreaders need to spread 5. 
100, 115 and 135-bushel sizes. 
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4. LOWER MAINTENANCE 


The simple V-belt drive (at right) takes the 
place of chains, power shafts, gearbox and 
safety clutch . . . eliminates over 50 parts 
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NO NEED TO WAIT! You can stort right 
now to enjoy all the money-saving benefits 
of o new CASE V-belt Spreader. The Case 
Crop-Way Purchase Pian lets you buy now 

. poy later with a plan that will con- 
veniently fit your farm income. 


that require service or replacement in con- 
ventional spreaders. Case builds extra quality 
and strength into these spreaders where it 
really counts . . . extra-heavy-duty conveyor 
with spring steel slats . . . heavy channel- 
steel frame . . . strong steel flares that protect 
wood sides from loader damage . . . special 
acid-resistant, outdoor plywood box. 





& FREE $1.69 CUTTER-SCRAPER TOOL 


Your Case dealer is repeating this offer by populor demand—a FREE $1.69 Cutter- 
Scraper for the opportunity to give you a “Test-Spread” demonstration. You'll use 
this handy tool to clean spreader beaters, scrape plow and cultivator shovels, open 
boles—for a 100 and 1 other uses around the farm. Sign up for your Case Test- 
Spread Demonstration today. 


CASE 


J.1.CASECO. « 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 


RACINE, Wis. 
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table. In other words, they had “‘Guilt Feelings” about using it 
at all and wished to conceal its presence. 


ADA developed several different advertising campaigns for 
magazines, newspapers and television commercials, based on this 
“Secret Choice’ and tested their effectiveness against each other. 
It was found that consumers accepted the “hard sell” in the tele- 
vision commercials most readily ...and so a memorable and 
effective television advertising campaign was born. 


What does this mean to you? It means that American Dairy 
Association’s entire promotional effort is based on the most com- 
plete knowledge of consumers’ personalities, preferences and preju- 
dices that modern research can acquire. ADA promotions always 
talk the consumer’s language . . . always remain believable and 
therefore convincing. 


Market Research is just one part of ADA’s total effort. Adver- 
tising, Public Relations, Nutrition and Product Research, Home 
Service and Merchandising all play vital roles too. All efforts are 
coordinated for a single goal—to build new markets for your milk 
and milk products! Support your American Dairy Association! 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


financed and controlied by dairy farmers across the nation 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 





COVER PICTURE 


A veteran blacksmith is Otto Fantow, pictured 
here in the shop at Greenfield Village, Dearborn, 
Mich. Only 14 years old when he began his trade, 
Fantow did well in his Grand Blanc shop until 
1924 when Henry Ford’s model T made pickin’s 
too slim. So, what did he do? “I came to Ford’s 
Village to get a job. I’ve been here ever since,” 
reports Fantow. He tends to 15 well-shod horses 
and keeps the antique equipment in shape for 
the viewing of nearly one million people who 
visit the Village each year. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 





NO BUTTER OR CHEESE PURCHASED BY C.C.C. IN SEPTEMBER. 
FIRST TIME IN SEVERAL YEARS ONLY NONFAT DRY MILK 
PURCHASED. UNCOMMITTED STOCKS INCLUDE 16,726,930 
POUNDS BUTTER, 270,953,825 POUNDS NONFAT DRY MILK 
AND NO CHEESE. NONFAT DRY MILK INVENTORY EXPECTED 
TO BE USED -- SUFFICIENT QUANTITY RETAINED SO AS 

NOT TO REPEAT LAST YEAR'S DIFFICULTIES WITH RE- 


LIEF AGENCIES WHEN SUPPLIES BECAME EXHAUSTED. 





QUOTAS RECEIVING CONSIDERABLE DISCUSSION. MILK AND BUT- 
TERFAT QUOTAS EXCLUDED FROM CURRENT POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN DISCUSSIONS, BUT IT IS EXPECTED BILLS 
PROPOSING QUOTAS FOR MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


WILL BE INTRODUCED WHEN CONGRESS RECONVENES. 





IMPORTANT FARM ISSUES WILL BE DISCUSSED WHEN NATIONAL 
FARM ORGANIZATIONS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, NEW ORLEANS, 
LA., NOV. 27-DEC. 1; AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION, DENVER, COLO., DEC. 13-15; NATIONAL GRANGE, 
WINSTON-SALEM, NO. CAR., NOV. 14-22; NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION, WASHINGTON, D.C., MAR. 12-17; NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA., JAN. 9-12. 








INCREASED CHEESE IMPORTS UNDER RECENT U.S.D.A~ GRANTS. 
EDAM AND GOUDA QUOTAS INCREASED 100 PER CENT, TO 
9,200,000 POUNDS; AND FOR ITALIAN-TYPE CHEESE TO 
11,500,000 POUNDS, A 25 PER CENT INCREASE. 





FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES DOWN $300 MILLION FROM MARCH, 
FIRST DECLINE SINCE JULY 1952. MAJOR TYPE OF LAND 
TRANSFER INVOLVES ADDITIONAL LANDS ACQUIRED BY 
FARMERS FOR ENLARGING THEIR PRESENT FARMS. 


Se Fe 


In YOUR next issue! 


TO FARM IN COMMUNIST GERMANY... Here 
is a firsthand report of a farmer who failed to 
satisfy the Communists, was jailed twice, tried to 
escape, and was imprisoned again. Every Ameri- 
can should read this Thanksgiving story. 

WE RAISE HEIFERS ON CONTRACT .. . The sec- 
ond in our popular Round Table series relates 
the experiences of dairymen who grow heifers 
for others. They describe their management prac- 
tices as well as the financial arrangements. 

IF YOU HAVE TO BUY HAY... You will profit 
from the advice of these dairymen who buy lots 
of it. Early cutting, softness, and leafiness are 
some of the things they look for, but they don’t 
hesitate to feed more grain if the hay isn’t just 
what they want. 

A LOOK AT LIQUID MANURE HANDLING .. 
This article shows how a system long used by 
swine raisers can fit a dairy operation. Complete 
plans for the system will be available. 


AND MANY MORE... 


























Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN [) New 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [}] Renewal 
1 enclose $..._______ Please send me Hoard'’s Dairyman for _ years. 
Orcs ime 0) @Di.. 

Pr. O ——EE OS 














SPECIALS 


3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Yeer—$3.00) 
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PAYS BIG DIVIDENDS EVERY DAY 


...Cuts Feeding Costs...Saves Your Back 
.-- Improves Silage Quality 


No dollar you spend for farm equipment works as hard for 
you as the dollar you invest in a Badger Silo Unloader. Day- 
after-day, month-after-month . . . in grass or corn silage . 
cuts feeding labor costs to the bone . . . delivers fluffy, pala- 
table silage to your herd quickly at the touch of a button. . 
better feed than the same silage would be removed any other 
way! Your Badger unloader will give you big volume output 
in any season, in any condition . . . even in tightly frozen 
silage. If you need help — don’t hire it .. . Buddy Badger 
will do the work more dependably at lower cost. 







LOOK AT THE CHAIN... 


and you'll buy a BADGER 


BARN 
CLEANER 


Badger builds extra muscle and quality into the 
chain .. 








. and owners benefit by longer, 
Badger forged links 
and alloy steel pins give you the best 
weor-resisting chain in any barn 


more dependable service. 


cleaner — yet a Badger costs no more 
{and remember, 50% of your barn 
cleaner investment is in the chain). 
Choose from 3 rugged, spur gear transmissions 
-—o size for your born and pocketbook. 


















BADGER NORTHLAND, INC. 
Dept. H, Kavkoune, Wisconsin | 


Please send literature on the following: 


CD Tube Feeders | 
C) Grass Silage 


[) Bern Cleaners 
C) Feedict Leyout 


[) Sile Unieeders 
() Auger Feeders 


| 
FREE PLANS J v= 

| 

| 





Student [) | 


Write for details. 


Get expert olen 
service from Bod. 
ger Write for 
Foct-filled Feediot 
Layout Booklet 
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Dealerships evoilable in some creas 








Vaccinating all dairy stock against leptospirosis with C 


WHAT DO YOU 
KNOW ABOUT 
LEPTO? 


yanamid LEBAC can save milk losses, prevent abortions. 


HOARD'S ‘DAIRYMAN 





Dairymen say new threat is spreading fast. 
Here’s how Cyanamid can help you prevent it. 


Leptospirosis results in loss of milk 


-production, abortions, death losses, 


particularly in young animals, and 
general lack of thriftiness in young 
stock. There are even possible hu- 
man health hazards. Leptospirosis 
is highly contagious. It can spread 
through a herd rapidly—and jump 
from one herd to another. 

These infections, first diag- 
nosed in this country a little more 
than 10 years ago, pose a real eco- 
nomic threat to dairymen because 
they are now appearing in every 
part of the country. Leptospirosis 
is estimated to cost farmers and 
ranchers about one hundred million 
dollars yearly. 

Now you can vaccinate 
LEBAC® is a potent new protection 
developed by Cyanamid and is your 
best insurance for dairy cattle, 
calves and swine. 

Dairymen should vaccinate 





LEBAC LEPTOSPIRA PO- 
MONA BACTERIN is avail- 
able in three sizes — 25 
cc., 50 ce. and 250 cc. 
The dosage for both cat- 
tle and hogs is 5 ce, 





CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


calves under six months of age and 
all mature stock. Immunity begins 
to develop shortly after vaccination. 

If you also raise hogs, the pigs 
should be vaccinated at eight to ten 
weeks of age. Swine kept for breed- 
ing purposes should be vaccinated 
one or two weeks before they are 
to be bred. 


Important to block swine 
“carrier” stage on dairy farm 
Cattle are not generally considered 
“carriers’’ of leptospirosis. But 
swine are definitely known to be 
“carriers,” even though they show 
no symptoms; and, because lepto- 
spirosis is highly contagious, the 
swine “carrier” may spread the 
disease into your dairy stock. This 
“carrier” stage in swine herds can 
be eliminated by incorporating 
AUREOMYCIN® in the feed at the 
level of 400 grams per ton and feed- 
ing this medicated feed exclusively 

for fourteen days. 

Prevent leptospirosis from get- 
ting a start in your cattle or swine. 
Vaccinate now — and be sure your 
shots are solid ‘‘takes”’ by using 
Cyanamid LEBAC, Available from 
your regular supplier of veterinary 
products. American Cyanamid 


Company, Agricultural Division, 
N.Y. 20, N.Y. @LEBAC LEPTOSPIRA 
POMONA BACTERIN whole culture 
chemically inactivated. ®@AUREOMY- 
CIN is American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s trademark for chlortetracy- 
cline, 





AUREOMYCIN in the feed will prevent 
the infected hogs on your farm from 
becoming “carriers” of leptospirosis 
and spreading the disease. 


——e TT oe 





LEBAC 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression of 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or construc- 
tive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsi- 


bility for opinions expressed. 





| wonder 


I wonder what this world would 
be like if all the people were given 
to love and not to hate. 

I wonder what it would be like 
if no one would covet what his 
neighbor has. 

I wonder sometimes how it would 
be if nobody would desire to kill. 

I wonder how it would be if we 
could throw all our locks and keys 
away and nobody would steal. 

I wonder what it would be like 
if I could go from place to place 
without someone saying some mean 
thing about me. 

I wonder how it would be if 
everybody spoke the truth. 

I wonder what this world would 
be like if everyone would love God 
as much as they love their cars, 
homes, children, and pleasure. 

I wonder if the people of our 
world would love God and keep His 
commandments out of pure obedi- 
ence, if we would have wars and 
strife, bloodshed and hatred? 

I wonder how happy our people 
could be if they would listen to 
our guide book, the Bible, instead 
of the commands and doctrine 
of men? 


Pennsylvania THOMAS WELLS 


“Mr. 7” 





Here is a picture of our Mr. 7, 
born on our farm August 13, 1960. 


He has a perfect “7” on his face. 

My husband and I run a dairy 
here in Haymarket and we enjoy 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Look forward 
to it each month. 


Maryland OLGA JOHNSON 


Thanks for reminding us 


Thanks for reminding us that 
our subscription to Hoard’s Dairy- 
man was about to expire. We 
wouldn’t want to miss one issue. 

We find such good, plain com- 
mon sense and so many wonder- 
ful ideas in it that we would cer- 
tainly miss it. 

B. G. PARKER AND SON 
Pennsylvania 


Grain prices too high 


Is 90 per cent parity a fair price 
for corn, wheat, and grains? More 
than a bushel of corn per minute 
has been produced in south central 
South Dakota for 10 to 20 years, 
although Congress probably has 
never heard of it. 

These family farms of three to 
six sections of plowland, using a 
four-row lister and go-devil four- 


row cultivator, prepare and plant 


160 acres of corn in 3,600 minutes 
(26 hours to prepare and plant, 
two cultivations of 17 hours each). 
At 25 bushels per acre, which is a 
low average, 4,000 bushels are pro- 
duced in 3,600 minutes, and cattle 
and hogs harvest this corm in field 
during winter. 

This is 60 bushels per hour per 
man, or 600 bushels in a 10-hour 
day. At $1 per bushel, this would 


make a $60-per-hour wage, or $96- 
per-hour at 90 per cent of parity. 

In the 1910-1914 era, when parity 
was estimated from an entire fam- 
ily-worked farm, it took % to 1 
hour to produce a bushel of corn 
worth 60 cents. With modern meth- 
ods and machines, it has been pos- 
sible to produce 30 to 60 times as 
much corn in an hour, a day, or a 
season for one family. And wheat 
3 to 10 times as many bushels as 
in 1910-1914, with 2 to 4 times the 
yield in this area, using the new 
varieties of spring and winter wheat 
and new machines to summer fal- 
low the land. 

The reason that the wheat sur- 
plus is costing us taxpayers $1,000 
per minute, $1 million a day, is 
because the loan on wheat has 





been too high. My brother-in-law 
and his son, who owns 1,000 acres 
of wheat land, says he can grow 
wheat at 50 cents per bushel if 
they would allow him to grow the 
full 1,000 acres instead of a 300- or 
400-acreage allotment. 

If Congress would loan $1.20 per 
bushel and allow farmers to grow 
any amount they cared to, it could 
be used as livestock feed, the sur- 
plus would soon disappear, and 
wheat prices would be at a normal 
level in two or three years with 
very little government expense. 

If my brother-in-law were allowed 
to harvest 20,000 bushels from his 
1,000 acres, he would get $24,000 
compared with $12,000 on his 300- 
acre allotment. His 100 neighbors, 
who trade in his home town, would 
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. Wayne 32 Dairy Krums . 


R. Russell Green, Thurmont, Md. D.H.1.A. herd aver- 
age on 27 cows was 13,154—4%—530.6. ‘“‘Good 
Breeding and Wayne Feeding might well prove a 
winning combination for you, too! We have been 
feeding Wayne for 54% years and have confidence in 
consistently high Quality and the results it gives us."’ 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


§ CAN REAELY GIVE? 


Good breeding and good feeding are the keys to greater milk production. Good 
breeding determines your cows’ milk producing potential: Good feeding helps you 
realize this potential. ™ Many dairymen are finding that by supplying more 
of the nutrients needed for milk production, their cows actually are capable of 
producing more milk than they ever thought possible. And they do it at lower 
cost. Here is how you can take advantage of this greater potential: 
higher levels of grain-concentrate ration to those cows that have the inbred 
ability to produce more milk. Wayne can show you how to balance these 
larger feed intakes so that your cows can handle them more easily. 
In this way you can feed according to potential milk production 
rather than letting milk production tell you how much to feed. 2. By 
feeding the rumen bacteria as well as the cow, more milk nutrients 
can be obtained from the roughage in the ration, thus stimulating 
even greater milk production. ™@ GET ALL THE MILK YOUR 
COWS CAN GIVE. See your Wayne Feed dealer now for the Wayne 

Program that will work for you . . . 

Wayne Feeds . . 
Bulky .. . Wayne 14% Fitting ration .. . Wayne Test Cow... 
Wayne Sucrene 16 Dairy or other Wayne Supplements and 
complete feeds to meet your needs .. . do it today! 





l. Feed 


choose from these quality 
. Wayne Sweet 































Builders of Tomorrow's Feeds...Today! 
Executive Offices: Chicago, Ii! . Mills at: Guntersville, Ala Gainesville, Ga . Peoria, li. © East St. Louis, ill. © Fort Wayne, ind. 
| Mason City, la. . Omaha, Neb. . Buffalo, N.Y . Everson, Pa . Memphis, Tenn. . Fort Worth, Tex. ¢ Portsmouth, Va. 
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get $1,200,000 more than the allot- 
ment and parity program, and very 
little from the taxpayer. 

Our poultrymen and turkey grow- 
ers could mix 30 to 50 per cent 
wheat in their rations and the mil- 
lion bushels of three- to six-year- 
old wheat stored at this county 
seat would soon move out. The 
trucks and railroads would have 
more business, there would be 
more machines and gas used. Why 
should grain growers get 80 to 90 
per cent parity when the fryers 
and turkeys are sold at 30 to 40 
per cent parity? 

Watch out for 90 per cent parity 
advocates, they are 30 years behind 
the times. They cause the wheat 
surplus and their policy took the 
paint from many farm buildings, 


the steaks and chops off the aver- 
age family table, and taxed him to 
store the surplus. 


Wisconsin Bercer EKE 


Slaughter cows resold‘ 


Received your latest edition with 
the usual enthusiasm. 

Three years ago this month we 
bought a dairy farm complete. The 
50 head of stock were not all de- 
sired of a good herd. About 20 
were cull cows for various reasons 
—reactors, mastitis, failure to breed 
back, and so on. Most of these 
cows were sorted and sold within 
the first year to a cattle buyer for 
a local slaughterhouse. Supposedly, 
that. is where they were to go. 


Where they went actually we have 
no idea. 

The second year we culled the 
short milkers, the low testers, and 
plain undesirables. All of these 
went at the current beef price as 
they were again, supposedly, head- 
ed for the slaughterhouse. Through 
friends and common gossip, we 
found that over half ended up in 
dairies not too far away. 

We now wonder what happened 
to those shipped the first year, and 
also wonder why so many farmers 
buy cows without knowing some- 
thing of their background. 


I certainly have enough honor 
not to sell my cull cows to an- 
other dairyman but, apparently, the 
dealers do not feel as I do. The 
dealers and cattle buyers are the 





BETTER 
MILKING 
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BACTERIA COUNT IS LOWER 
proved by actual use records; no chance 
for contamination by air-borne dust, bac- 
teria, spray residue or flying insects. 


COWS GET MORE ATTENTION 
because trips from stall to cooler are elimi- 
nated you can check milkers constantly. 


SAVES PROFITLESS LABOR 
hand-carrying milk is costly whether you 
hire it done or take time from more profit- 
able chores. With WECO you can en- 
large your herd, too, without labor cost 
increases. 


LOW COST TO OWN AND USE 
just about 2¢ per cow per milking will let 
you own a WECO MILK-VEYOR in 2 years! 
Needs no extra power or electricity, has 
no pump or costly replacement parts... 
WECO operates on the same vacuum 
line used for milkers. M-34R Transflow 
tubing simply suspends from overhead 
hooks between milking area and cooler. 


EASIER SANITIZATION 
quick recirculation cleansing and sanitiz- 
ing; unit is compact for easy storing. 


APPROVED IN LEADING STATES 


recommended by every owner! Available 
in 3 models .. . described in free illus- 
treated folder. MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


FT AMO CR TR 
WECO MILK-VEYOR CORP. Dept. H-1160 
1765 Alpine NW, Grend Rapids 4, Mich. 


Send me FREE illustrated folders with prices, 
details on WECO MILK-VEYORS 
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POST OFFICE 
STATE... .....4.. TITTTT Tite eeccccece 
HERD TOTAL... .CO-OF...... MILK SHED.... 


DEALERS: «a few choice territories 
still open... check here if interested 
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PC iik-Veyor Corp. 


1765 Alpine Ave 


N.W.. Grand Rapids 4. Mich 
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“little” guys’ only outlet and can 
do us they see fit after buying a 
cow, leaving the “little” guy behind 
a tremendous eightball. 


New York MH. 


“Young dairyman 
of 1970” 


For the past two years, I have 
enjoyed your magazine very much. 
The pattern department is my fav- 
orite, but I always clip the reci- 
pes, handy hints, and From Day 
to Day. 

My husband finds the magazine 
not only enjoyable but very help- 
ful. Copies are rarely destroyed as 
they are small and don’t take much 
space in the dairyman parlor where 
they are kept. 

We have a dairy herd of 41 Hol- 
steins. Our son and daughter, both 
active in 4-H, love the dairy. Al- 
though only 12, our son talks of 
the day when he will take over 
the dairy. He reads and enjoys 
your magazine and we believe it's 
very educational for him. He calls 
himself “the young dairyman of 
1970.” This will give him time to 
get out of college. 

Again I will say we all enjoy 
your magazine and will be looking 
forward to the next issue 

Kansas Mrs. DELBERT ANDERSON 


Bear rejects oleo 


During our first night of camp- 
ing in one of our national parks a 


bear raided our icebox. The box 
contained milk, butter, bacon, oleo- 
margarine, bread, and also some 
green grapes. 

Mr. Bear ate the bacon, the but- 
ter, and green grapes, and either 
drank or spilled the milk. He 
sampled the oleomargarine and ap- 
parently disliked it for he threw 
it off to the side. 

California Leo R. Essen 


Take a bow! 


Always a great admirer of Hoard’s 
Dairyman’s intelligent and practical 
approach to the changing dairy sit- 
uation, I must confess that Dr 
Loosli and the late N. N. Allen 
were the main attraction in every 
issue. Take a bow! 


New York F. McGuire 


No beef 


I have long disagreed with Dr. 
Herman and others on the advisa- 
bility of using beef semen in dairy 
cattle breeding. I agree very much 
with your editorial, “Beef bulls for. 
dairy herds?” in the August 10 is- 
sue of your magazine. I wish that 
more such objections were common 

Pennsylvania 

Pau. S. WILLIAMS 
Pennsylvania State University 


“Reserved judgment” 


I have been getting the maga 
zine for a few months now and 
have reserved judgment to make 
sure about the quality. We know 


a good magazine because we have 
our own exceptionally good “Farm 
ers’ Weekly” as a yardstick. That 


is, of course, a magazine dealing 
with farming in general 
I must say that I have never 
seen anything better than Hoard’s 
Dairyman and I can’t see how it 
is possible for anyone to bring out 
| a better publication. 
Best wishes. 
South Africa T. G. CLarK 
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Switch your calves to Land O’Lakes Calf Milk Replacer 
after four days instead of feeding them marketable whole 
milk. Calf Milk Replacer contains 10% added fats for 22% 
more calories and no cereals. It’s a milk product. 


Whole milk is worth money. Sell it after the fourth day. Feed your calves 
Land O’Lakes Calf Milk Replacer instead. It costs about $1.75 cwt. to feed Calf 
Milk Replacer. That’s far under the price you’ll get for whole milk, so you can 
easily profit. 


Calves cannot digest cereals efficiently during their first few weeks of life, as 
proved at Anoka Research farm and in tests conducted by universities across the 
nation. Similarly, our own children don’t go on cereal foods until their stomachs 
can properly assimilate them. This is why there are no cereals in Land O’Lakes 
Calf Milk Replacer. It’s a milk product. 


The benefits of whole milk are in Calf Milk Replacer, because it is a milk product. 
We've added vitamins, trace minerals and antibiotics, with 10% added fat for 
22% extra calories to help add weight to your calves and keep ’em healthy. 


Better see your Land O' Lakes dealer right away. Ask him to explain how you 


can sell every drop of your whole milk . . . simply by replacing it with Land O’Lakes 
Calf Milk Replacer. 
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FIND YOUR DEALER HERE...HE'LL TELL YOU 
TO FEED NEW CALVES A MILK PRODUCT 


CALF MILK REPLACER 
ARIZONA: Southwest Cooperctive Wholesale; 
United Dairymen 


CAUFORNIA: Nulaid Formers Associction; Son 
Joaquin Volley Poultry Producers Associotion; 
California Farm Supply 


COLORADO; Denver Milk Producers, inc. 
IDAHO: idaho Egg Producers 


ILLINOIS: Illinois Farm Supply Co.; Prairie Forms 
of Southern lilinois 


1OWA: Lond O'Lokes Deciers 

MICHIGAN: Michigan Form Bureau Services, Inc. 
MINNESOTA: Land O'lokes Deolers 
MONTANA: Montano Flour Mills 

NEBRASKA: Lond O'Lokes Declers 

NORTH DAKOTA: Land O'Lokes Deolers 
OKLAHOMA: Gold Spot Dairies; Pure Milk Pro- 
ducers Association of Eastern Okichoma 
OREGON: Pacific Supply Cooperative; Western 
Farmers Assn. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Land O'lokes Deolers 
TENNESSEE: Mid-South Milk Producers 
Association 

TEXAS: Baron Chemical Company; Central West 
Texos Producers Association; Gulf Coast Feder- 
ated Feed Association; Milk Producers Associa- 


MINNEAPOLIS 13. MINN 


tion of San Antonio; North Texos Producers Asso- 
ciation; Wichita Falls Area Milk Producers 
Association 


UTAH; Utah Poultry ond Formers Cooperative 
Association 


WASHINGTON: Western Farmers Association 


WISCONSIN: Land O'Lakes Dealers; Wisconsin 
Farmco Service 


WYOMING: Big Horn Cooperative Marketing 
Association 


SOLD AS CALF MAKER IN 
ALABAMA, FLORIDA, GEORGIA: The Cotton 
Producers Association 


DELAWARE, KENTUCKY, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, 
WEST VIRGINIA: Southern States Cooperative 
Cc. 


INDIANA: Indiana Form Bureau Cooperative As- 
sociation Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROUINA:, Formers 
Cooperative Exchange inc. 


SOLD AS FELCO CALF DEVELOPER IN 
1OWA: Farmers Elevator Service Company 


SOLD AS CALF-NIP IN 
MISSOURI: MFA Feed and Groin Div., St. Joseph, 
Missouri 





and O'Lakes. Calf Milk Replacer 


Another fine product from the nation’s leading calf nutrition research plant—Anoka Research Farms 
LAND'O LAKES CREAMERIES., INC 
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Return over feed cost— 
$301.00 per cow 


**We’ ve been feeding MoorMan’s Mintrates* 
to our dairy herd for 5 years,’ says George 
Herrman, Jr., tenant, and Arthur Hartman, 
owner of a 240-acre farm in DeKalb County, 
Illinois. ‘‘Besides increasing production and 
profits, we find that MoorMan’s keeps our 





cows in better condition and that we have 
practically eliminated breeding problems.” 
Hartman and Herrman DHIA records for 
testing year ending November, 1959 show: 
Total feed cost to produce 100 lbs. milk was 


$1.38 . . . total feed cost per cow was $173.00 

. return over feed cost per cow was $301.00. 
Hartman and Herrman’s 51.1 cows averaged 
12,610 pounds of milk and 474 pounds butter- 
fat. This is 2,032 pounds of milk and 76 pounds 
of fat above the DeKalb County DHIA 
average. 

Here’s why you, too, can get such “Good 
Results” with MoorMan’s. Dairy Cow Min- 
trate is a super-concentration of seven pro- 
teins, urea, fifteen minerals, plus Vitamins A 
and D. This combination increases micro- 
organism activity in the rumen, helps cows 
get more of the milk-producing energy out of 
your home-grown grain and forage. Only a 
pound of Mintrate fed daily will make your 
cows thrifty producers . 
profits on your milk checks. 


give you extra 


Ask your MoorMan Man about Dairy Cow 
Mintrate and your own Personalized Dairy 
Feeding & Management Program. If he doesn’t 
call soon, please write: Moorman Manufac- 
turing Company, Dept. PO11, Quincy, Illinois, 


MoorMans* 


oo 
— 
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< year 
Good Results Through Research and Service 


*Tredemark Reg. U.S. Par. Off 
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R. H. OLMSTEAD DIES 


One of the most popular exten- 
sion dairymen in the United States, 
Robert H. Olmstead, died at his 
home in State College, Pa., Sep- 
tember 11. 

For 31 years Professor Olmstead 
served Pennsylvania’s dairy indus- 
try as extension dairy specialist. 
He assisted in the successful cam- 
paign to stamp out tuberculosis. in 
dairy cattle and provided leader- 
ship in the war on brucellosis that 
has virtually removed that disease 
from the state’s dairy picture 

An advocate of better breeding, 
he encouraged formation of bull 
associations and helped to guide 
the transition from bull associa- 
tions to artificial service. 


JACOBS NAMED TO ALL-JERSEY 





JOHN JACOBS 


John Jacobs, former field repre- 
sentative of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club for the Southeast ter- 
ritory, has been named All-Jersey 
representative for Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana. 

His services will be combined 
with 10 other representatives 
throughout the nation to further 
the progress of the “All-Jersey” 
program 

A graduate of Auburn University 
in dairy manufacturing, he was a 
4-H club member 10 years and has 
had considerable experience with 
dairy cattle, dairy manufacturing, 
and sales. 


STRATHGLASS AYRSHIRES TO VPI 


A registered Ayrshire herd has 
been established at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Hugh J. Chisholm, 
Port Chester, N. Y 

The new herd, consisting of 19 
top females from the well-known 
Strathglass Ayrshire herd, will be 
known as the Strathglass Memo- 
rial herd and will be used in the 
research—jinstruction programs of 
the dairy science department 

The cows range in age from 4 
to 11 years, with 3 classified Ex- 
cellent; 15 Very Good; and 1 un- 
classified 

Seven of the cows were sired 
by Strathglass Supreme Dairyman, 
Excellent Approved sire; 6 by Cow- 
grove Lueifer, also an Excellent 
Approved sire; 2 by Low Milton 
Vaughan, Approved; and 1 each by 
Burton Scottish Knight and Ely- 
man’s Masterkey. Four of the cows 
are Approved dams 
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DAIRY BARN KIT 
HELPS CONTROL 


MASTITIS, SCOURS, 
UTERINE INFECTIONS 


Special offer on AUREOMYCIN or TARGOT Syringes includes 
FREE AUREOMYCIN Oblets in handy emergency package 





Dairy Barn Kit contains six AUREOMYCIN for Mastitis Syringes (or 
TARGOT ), plus six treated-cow identification stickers and two FREE 500-mg. 
AUREOMYCIN OBLETS with $1.84 retail value. 


The Cyanamid Dairy Barn Kit is 
a new and practical idea, espe- 
cially valuable to have on hand 
during fall freshening and the 
approaching winter months. 

It contains six AUREOMYCIN® 
for Mastitis Syringes (or TAR- 
GOT®) and two FREE 500-mg. 
AUREOMYCIN OBLETsS® — retail 
value $1.34—plus six treated-cow 
identification stickers. 

Fresh cows are at peak pro- 
duction and more susceptible to 
flare-ups of mastitis. This is 
especially true under the severe 
weather conditions of early win- 
ter. AUREOMYCIN for mastitis, in 
the easy-to-use plastic syringe, 
gets your cows back into produc- 
tion fast; it protects the delicate 
udder tissue from further 
damage. 

Faster results 
fewer treatments ! 
With AUREOMYCIN or TARGOT 
you get faster results using only 
% as much—because you use only 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


one dose every 48 hours. Most 
other brands call for a treatment 
every 12 hours. 

And AUREOMYCIN or TARGOT 
are effective against important 
mastitis-causing bacteria. No 
organism resistance has been 
reported. There is no penicillin 
in either AUREOMYCIN for mas- 
titis or TARGOT. Easy to use—just 
follow the simple directions. 
These also include instructions 
to withhold the milk from the 
treated quarter for at least 72 
hours after last treatment. Use 
stickers included in barn kit to 
identify treated cows. 

Aureomycin Oblets solve 

other problems 
You will also find the two 500- 
mg. AUREOMYCIN Oblets an im- 
portant source of help at this 
time of year. Treat your calves 
effectively for bacterial scours 
and pneumonia. Contre] and 
treat uterine infections in vour 
fall fresheners. AUREOMYCIN 


Oblets should be on hand as part 
of your good management pro- 
gram at this time of year. 

Offer limited — get yours today 
Save money and solve important 
herd health problems at the same 
time by getting your Cyanamid 
Dairy Barn Kit now before offer 
expires. Buy your AUREOMYCIN 
or TARGOT Syringes so that you 
have them on hand for prompt, 
effective treatment—and get 
your two AUREOMYCIN Oblets 
FREE (retail value $1.34). 
Available wherever animal 
health products are sold. 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company's 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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- TORSION-SPRING CHEVROLETS —They’re the latest editions of the 
trucks that scrapped the hard-riding I-beam axle and proved the im- 
portant advantages of independent front suspensions! You can read 
actual owner reports on how torsion-spring Chevies get more work 
done in a day, take the roughest off-the-road treatment.and still go 
thousands of extra miles before trade-in. But there’s nothing so en- 
lightening as a few minutes behind the wheel. Drive a ’61 Chevy just 
once, and you'll never be satisfied with a front axle truck again. 


REAR-ENGINE CORVAIR 95’s—a totally new kind of truck that’ll carry 


; . up to 1,900 Ibs. on a nimble 95” wheelbase and practically pay for 
é [ itself in savings! All three Corvair 95’s—two pickups and a panel— 
e : . offer more load space than a conventional half-tonner. Yet they measure 
mo a more than 2 feet shorter from bumper to bumper. Space isn’t all they 
© save, either. Their air-cooled rear engine gets by on less gas and never 
‘ . uses water or antifreeze. (You never have to worry about radiator repairs 
ics 4 or new hose connections!) You get a cab with plenty of space. Great 
: visibility. Level-riding 4-wheel independent suspen- 
sion. This one you’ve got to see! . . . Chevrolet Pcnevno.er f 


Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVY TRUCKS‘ 
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Chevy Fleetside Pickup 


Corvair 95 Rampside 


ers THE GREATEST SHOW ON WORTH NOW AT YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER'S 
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Let’s come 
Own tO 


earth... 
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in setting dairy sales goals! 


Reason, not emotion, says the author, should 
guide us. Here he sharply challenges those who criticize 
dairymen for their selling effort. 


by Frank R. Neu 


ARMERS have learned how to apply sci- 
BK entific knowledge to production of food 

and fiber. Now they are going to have 
to adopt more of the “scientific attitude’ in 
setting sales goals for the years ahead. 

Put another way: We are all going to have 
to realize there is a limit to the amount of 
milk and other dairy foods which people can 
consume, even though milk may be “nature's 
most nearly perfect food.” 

The farmer who has learned there is an 
optimum amount and kind of fertilizer to ap- 
ply to his fields for maximum yields must 
appreciate there is an optimum diet, in terms 
of quantity and quality, for human beings 
as well as for plants and farm animals. 


Hitting ourselves over the head .. . 


For years now we, in the dairy industry, 
have been taking pleasure in hitting ourselves 
over the head because we have been living 
with some consumption or sales goals that 
are based on failure to face reality. There 
has been a constant plague of after-dinner 
speakers and others who appear to have had 
as their purpose an attempt to prove the 
dairy industry is made up of a bunch of in- 
competents who ought to be ashamed to face 
our children because of the miserable job 
we're supposed to have been doing in selling 
dairy products. 

What are the facts? This we must try 
to find out if we are going to develop rea- 
sonable sales goals for the years ahead. 

No matter in what perspective you might 
prefer to view the dairy industry sales record 
today, it would be dishonest to suggest any- 
thing other than that ‘the industry has done a 
pretty terrific selling job through the years. 

Consumers in the United States alone spend 
over $10 billion per year to buy dairy foods. 
Each person, on the average, now consumes 
the equivalent of almost 700 pounds of milk 
each year. This means — on the average, of 
course — that all of us fill our stomachs at 
least once each day with milk products. 

A study of American food industries would 
show few other product classes which, year 
after year, have done as well as dairy foods 


The author is director of yams relations for the 
American Dairy Association he views expressed are 


his own and do not necessarily represent those of A.D.A. 


in holding a major share of consumer food 
dollars: It is true, more money is spent for 
meats and poultry. But, with all the shifts 
which occurred in our eating habits in recent 
years, dairy foods have not suffered per capi- 
ta sales losses anywhere near as serious as 
those of grain products and potatoes. 


Let’s look at some of the arguments of 
those who suggest we in dairying have not 
done a good sales job. 

Nutritionists frequently are misquoted by 
those who enjoy using their bullwhips on the 
dairy industry. It is suggested (sometimes by 
those who really know better) if everyone in 
this country would eat a diet which nutrition- 
ists consider to be adequate for each age 
group, we would not have enough dairy foods 
to meet demand. 

It might be true that demand for dairy 
foods would increase considerably if those 
who are not now consuming enough milk 
would do so while all other people made no 
change in their present consumption patterns. 
But, if we are going to use the recommenda- 
tions of nutritionists, we had better learn 
what they are. 


What nutritionists recommend .. . 


Nutritionists generally agree that adults, 
except for the ill or pregnant women, do 
quite well on two cups of milk per day or 
its equivalent in other dairy foods. This is 
based on the assumption that milk is con- 
sumed as part of a well-balanced diet. It is 
important to note the recommendation is for 
milk or its equivalent in other dairy foods, 
not milk plus other products. Two cups of 
milk per day amounts to 365 pounds of milk 
per year, a good deal less than our present 
700 pounds average. 

Various studies indicate our present food 
surpluses, including milk, would be much 
larger if we all ate a diet which contained 
the amount and kind of nutrients that pro- 
vide the best basis for good health. 

It is quite possible there are groups in our 
population who do not consume the recom- 
mended amount of milk or equivalent. These 
people do provide some challenges to our 
sales ability. 

We must keep in mind, however, there is a 


growing trend among people to be more con- 
cerned about eating to maintain good health. 
It is always possible any sales gains we make 
in one area may be offset by reduced con- 
sumption by those who today are eating con- 
siderably more than recommended by nutri- 
tionists. In setting sales goals, we would do 
well to strive for a balancing among these 
groups. 


The Irish contrast... 


Another favorite club used by those who 
try to prove we aren’t so hot as salesmen is 
citing statistics on per capita milk consump- 
tion around the world. We are supposed to 
be ashamed of ourselves as salesmen because, 
on a milk equivalent basis, the Irish consume 
more than twice as much milk as we do. As 
a matter of fact, we, as a nation, rank 15th 
in milk consumption. This often is misinter- 
preted to suggest we are malnourished or 
undernourished because we consume 700 pounds 
of milk per person instead of 1,000 or 1,500. 

Here, again, it is unreasonable to punish 
ourselves this way. In this country, milk 
must compete with thousands of other food 
items not available in many of these other 
countries. Our high meat consumption, for 
example, offsets the very high cheese con- 
sumption of many European countries. It is 
doubtful if the American people would will- 
ingly change from their huge variety of foods 
to a diet of potatoes and butter, no matter 
how delicious the potatoes become when but- 
ter is added. 

Keep in mind nutritionists recommend two 
cups of milk or its equivalent per day for 
adults to provide all the milk nutrients needed 
for good health. Additional milk in the diet 
is valuable only if it is consumed after eating 
other types of foods which provide essential 
nutrients not present in milk. 

Two cups of milk provide the nutrients we 
need from milk. It is wrong to assume be- 
cause two cups of milk are healthy, four 
cups would be twice as healthy. There are 
cases of malnourishment among children 
where milk consumption is so heavy that 
other foods are not included in the diet in 
adequate amounts. 


Milk, we must always (Turn to page 1107) 
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COULD YOU ESCAPE 
FROM FIRE? 


If you awoke tonight to find your house 
on fire, how would you escape? 

If you can’t answer that question, it’s 
time you did some serious planning. Yours 
and your family’s lives may depend on it. 

Here’s how to plan for fire: 

* Map out an escape route and an alternate 
from every room in the house. 


4 


mY 


* Set a meeting place outside for the family. 
* Decide who should help small children, old 
people, and invalids. 

* Teach family to notify fire department. 

* Emphasize escape from second floor rooms 
or bedroom wings. There is a good chance 
halls and stairways will be unusable for es- 
cape. You may be able to escape by a porch 
roof under a window or a sturdy trellis. 

A rope ladder with a permanently-installed 

hook for fastening inside the window is good 
for rooms with no other exit. Be sure to prac- 
tice throwing the ladder out the window, 
and climbing down. 
* Teach everyone to test a door before open- 
ing it, if fire is suspected. If the panels 
or knob feel warm, do not open the door. 
Stuff a small rug or clothing along the bot- 
tom door crack to keep out smoke and flames 
as long as possible. 

If the door is not hot, open it cautiously. 

Turn your head away from the opening and 
brace yourself so you can close the door if 
hot air rushes in. 
* After mapping out your plans, practice 
them until they are second nature to your 
family. Once or twice is not enough, espe- 
cially for your children. Remember, home 
fire drills may save your family. 


—Farm Safety Review 


CUTS WATER 
HEATING BILL 


A new type of water heater that’s expected 
to save dairy farmers $100 a year in electric 
bills was described at a meeting of the New 
York Farm Electrification Council. 

Details of the water heater were presented 
by C. N. Turner of Cornell, who said the de- 
vice not only cuts heating costs, but provides 
more hot water for cleaning pipeline milking 
systems and reduces the cost of cooling milk 
(Hoard’s Dairyman, October 10, 1958 issue). 

Developed by a New York consulting engi- 
neer, Paul Sturgis, it utilizes heat that nor- 
mally would be wasted in the refrigeration 
process of cooling milk. Heat pumped from 
the mil« is transferred to a tank of water. 

In initial tests, the heater is said to have 
reduced the electric energy required to heat 
water by 44 per cent in summer and 37 per 
cent in winter. 

Heat released into the milk house or 


i Seasonal 








dumped down the drain now can be used to 
help heat water. 

For those dairymen who have been using 
the heat from their bulk cooler to keep the 
milk house from freezing, a milk house heat- 
er may be needed for a few cold days in 
winter. However, during the spring, summer, 
and fall, a large part of the unwanted heat 
from the cooler can now be used to heat water 
and lower milk production costs. 

The initial cost of the new heater is esti- 
mated at $300 installed and the estimated 
savings should exceed $100 a year. 


FLASHING LIGHTS 
FOR FARM EQUIPMENT 


Ohio is one of the first states to require 
that slow-moving vehicles (horse-drawn) and 
farm tractors and machinery be equipped 
with a flashing red light when moving on 
highways after dark. 

The law became effective November 2, 
1959, according to W. E. Stuckey, Ohio State 
farm safety specialist. 

Ohio highways are used by 4,500,000 motor 
vehicles and the state has 200,000 farm trac- 
tors. During the past 4 years in Ohio, 176 
persons lost their lives while operating trac- 
tors, and 22 per cent of these deaths oc- 
curred on the highways. 

Ohio followed recommendations of the Farm 
Conference, National Safety Council, in legis- 
lating to require slow-moving vehicles to dis- 
play on the rear of the vehicle a flashing 
red light. 

There are many types of flashing red 
lights on the market and they can be pur- 
chased at filling stations, hardware stores, or 
the crossroads grocery. Prices range from $1 
to $25. 

Lights must meet Society of Automotive 
Engineers specifications to be approved for 
use in Ohio. 


LIST ALL 
VITAL DOCUMENTS 


Wait a minute — don’t put away those in- 
surance policies and other financial records, 
yet! Before you chuck them into the drawer, 
strongbox, or safe-deposit box, you have a 
job to do. You need a simple set of records 
on those policies and their value to keep 
close at hand for quick reference. 

Your set of records should include insur- 
ance policies, personal and household papers, 
real estate property and securities, social 
security information, loans, and other sim- 
ilar items. 

You want records so that without hauling 
out policies and hunting for dates and fig- 
ures, the following can be provided: 

1. A reminder of policy expirations, pre- 
miums, and loans due, and so forth. 

2. An outline of how your insurance is 
set up in case you die, and the preliminary 
information needed by your family and ad- 
visers to start it operating. 


3. At-a-glance data on policy values as 
well as a quick means of identifying and lo- 
cating policies. 

For help in preparing your list, contact 
your insurance agent. 

Use a pencil, so you can revise the infor- 
mation when changes justify it. Keep it in 
your house, in a safe place where it can be 
found readily when needed, 
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‘Teminders and research notes for the dairyman 


CULVER, A 
NEW ALFALFA 


A disease- and insect-resistant alfalfa was 
released in Indiana last year. The new vari- 
ety, Culver, is resistant to wilt, and partially 
so to leaf spot. It also shows resistance to 
spittlebug and, to a lesser degree, to potato 
leafhopper and spotted alfalfa aphid. 

Entomologist M. C. Wilson of Purdue Uni- 
versity describes the new variety as “close to 
Vernal.” It is a hardy, dormant type, with 
dark green foliage and dark purple flowers. 

There was only one-half the spittlebug pop- 
ulation on Culver alfalfa as compared to 
the other varieties. Spittlebug damage was 
found on 30 per cent of Culver stems com- 
pared to 85 per cent of other varieties. 

If Culver is harvested no later than one- 
tenth loom, it tolerates potato leafhoppers 
better than any other varieties. 

While Culver is highly promising, it does 
not have sufficient resistance against high 
populations of spotted alfalfa aphids to avoid 
the need for insecticidal treatment. 

Culver was developed through the coopera- 
tive efforts of the agronomy and entomology 
departments at Purdue University. It is ex- 
pected that 170,000 pounds of Culver seed 
will be available this fall. 


HOW TO 
PREVENT MILKSTONE 


As soon as you've milked that last cow, 
flush out the milk units. This is the first 
step in keeping your milking machine in sani- 
tary condition, according to a North Dakota 
dairy specialist. 

Delaying proper washing only 20 or 30 
minutes is enough time for milkstone to ac- 
cumulate, resulting in a high bacteria count 
in the milk. 

Once milk has dried and formed milkstone, 
a light washing won't help. Milkstone is 
tough, and bacteria multiply in it. It pro- 
tects them against future attempts at steri- 
lization and leaves bacteria free to grow and 
do their dirty work of downgrading your 
dairy products. 

Don’t give milkstone a chance to form. 
Clean your milking machine immediately 
after each milking. If milkstone has developed 
on any of your utensils, get it off fast. 

You can buy a milkstone remover from 
your local creamery or dairy supply store 
that will do the job easily. 

If milkstone accumulates in your milker, 
it is due to improper washing, or to the use 
of a detergent that doesn’t blend with the 
particular water on your farm. 

In the latter case, do some experimenting 
until you find the right combination for your 
particular situation. 





EA 79 years ago... 


Feed well, and then either dairy with 
the cow or butcher her. Letting her grow 
poor and live on, eating for nought, is 
as unbusinesslike as to milk a cow into 


a pail that leaks. 
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A new Southern barn... 
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OUTSIDE VIEW of barn. At 
right is waiting area. In the 
front center is work 

room with tools for repairing 
machinery. Workroom has 
bathroom, chairs, 

couch, and a TV 


by Durell Davis 


... doubles the cows-per-man 


This Alabama dairyman built a new barn in which 2 men can handle 
100 cows. In the c!d setup, it took 2 men to handle 50 cows. 


\ K HEN Ganes Burden of Morgan County, 
Alabama, built a new dairy barn, he 
planned it to double the number of 

cows with the same labor and, it works. 

Burden is now able to handle 100 cows 
with 2 men. Before, it took 2 men to handle 
50 cows. 

The barn is built on the side of a hill to 
take advantage of drainage and reduce labor 
in unloading feed. It is a story and a half 
structure, with a_ truck-bed-level unloading 
ramp for the top part of the barn. 


Gravity feed chute... 


Upstairs is the feed-mixing department. 
Feed is mixed and chutes running to each of 
the four stanchions supply feed automatically 
by gravity. 

On the ground level of the barn is a 34- by 
24-foot holding pen. Cows enter this holding 
pen from the pasture and are hosed down. 
They are allowed to drip dry for about half 
an hour. This holding pen is an open-sided 
pen with a slanted floor so that all manure 
can be hosed into a liquid manure holding vat. 

Next, cows go into a preparation area where 
they are prepared for milking. In this area 
are 12 homemade stanchions where cows are 
fed while being prepared for milking. One- 
third of the ration is fed in the preparation 
area, just enough to keep them from getting 
restless. The rest of the ration (about two- 
thirds) is fed in the milking parlor. This area 
has a stove so that cows and workers will 
be more comfortable in bad weather, 


From there the cows go into a milking par- 





PREPARATION ROOM has homemade stanchions. Cows are 
fed one-third of ration while being prepared for milking. Note 
chute that supplies feed from overhead by gravity for 6 cows. 
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lor which has a pipeline milking system. By 
simply turning a crank, the feed box in the 
stanchion is filled from the overhead chute. 


Milk 100 cows... 


One man prepares the cows for milking, 
while another does the actual milking. In two 
hours the two men are able to run through 
100 cows. 

After being milked, the cows leave through 
a door which has burlap sacks hanging loose- 
ly. The cows must push these sacks aside and 
walk through. The sacks are treated with a 
malathion solution to control flies. 


As the cows walk through, the burlap bags 





TURNING CRANK fills feed box 


in milking stall w.th two-thirds of 
the ration; feed is mixed upstairs. 


treat the back and sides of the cows for flies. 

A sunken walkway leads from the milking 
parlor to the loafing barn. The ceiling of the 
barn is covered with corrugated aluminum to 
keep down heat. 

As cows are being milked in the parlor, a 
24-inch fan blows a stream of air directly 
over the cows, helping to keep them cool. 


Comforts of home... 


In the barn is a large milkroom and a 
workroom. In the workroom are tools and em- 
ery wheels for keeping machinery and equip- 
ment in good repair. The workroom has a 
bath, couch, chairs, and TV. If necessary, the 
dairyman can stay overnight at the barn. 

At the front of the barn is a truck-bed-level 
loading ramp which was used for handling 
milk cans. Now, however, a bulk milk tank 
is installed. 

To keep the area clean around the. barn, 
and cut down on tracking dirty mud into the 
barn, there is a paved walkway completely 
around the building. 


Uses manure tank... 


The entire floor of the preparation area is 
slightly slanted so that it can be hosed down. 
All of the manure goes into a liquid manure 
tank and is spread on pasture. 


Another innovation used by Burden is a 
standby power generator. He lives in an area 
served by a rural power line and power out- 
age is not uncommon. To be sure he has 
power for the milking machines and milk 
cooler, Burden has this power generator which 
can be run by his tractor. THE END 
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DR. JOHN B. HERRICK, extension veterinarian at the Iowa State University, second from the left, 


believes in frequent consultation between the local veterinarian, herdsman, and technician 


Others 


in the picture, from left: Dr. Tom Bosworth, Iowa State veterinarian; Tony Colletti, Iowa State dairy 
herdsman; and Gerald Kingley, technician for the Eastern Iowa Breeders, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


To get the best breeding 


... requires high-quality semen, the 
proper insemination techniques, 
careful heat observation, and 

good herd management. Consult 
veterinarian on problem cows. 


ODAY about one-third of our cows are bred 
T artificially. This number has increased stead- 

ily since the beginning of artificial breeding 
in this country 20 years ago. 

A cow in calf on time is what dairy farmers 
want first from artificial breeding. It is esti- 
mated that a cow which is not in calf on time 
costs from 75 cents to $1 a day in lost income 
for every day her usual dry period is extended 

Because conception rates vary between cows 
and between herds, we have asked six veterinar- 
jans who work closely with artificial breeding as- 
sociations to discuss the subject in our first arti- 
cle in the 10th annual Hoard’s Dairyman Round 
Table. These men are well qualified to answer 
your questions 


Dr. John B. Herrick is extension veterinarian at Iowa 
State University and has worked closely with all artifi- 
cial breeding associations in that state for many years 


He frequently is called in as a consultant when breed- 
in problems arise 
br R. V. Jessup, with his brother, Webster, owns 


Jessup Breeders at Glendale, Calif. They breed about 
100,000 cows annually in the states of California, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and Hawall. 
In addition to his responsibilities with the organization 
he does a large amount of veterinary work, particular- 
ly in the field of fertility and reproduction 

Dr. David E. Bartlett has, since 1953, been staff vet- 
erinarian for American Breeders Service (ABS) and in 
charge of bull health and certain technical portions of 
the training of inseminator-technicians Prior to that 
he spent eight years in the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture where he studied cattle diseases, particularly 
bovine venereal trichomoniasis; and five years on the 
University of Minnesota staff where he developed and 
was in charge of teaching in the veterinary clinic con- 
cerned with reproductive diseases and obstetrics 

Dr. W. H reher has spent 20 years with the Bad- 
ger Breeders Cooperative, Shawano, Wis., serving as 
veterinarian 


Dr. James H. Bell, Jr., has, for the past 2% 
served as veterinarian for the Cache Valley Breeding 
Association at Logan, Utah, and previously was a prac- 
ticing veterinarian for two years 

Dr. J. W. Pirie has operated Eastern Iowa Breeders 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. for the past 18 years. Prior to 
that he had his own veterinary practice for four years 


years 


Assuming the bull studs have semen from 
bulls of high fertility and follow the correct 
techniques in handling, what part does the 
technician play in affecting conception rates? 


Herrick: The role of the technician cannot be 
overestimated. Technique in inseminating is im- 
portant. Use of sanitary practices, cow sense, 
and an awareness of dealing with a highly per- 
ishable product are necessary for a good tech- 
nician. This question is easily answered where 
the conception rate of one technician is consis- 
tently higher than another. 

Jessup: A technician’s barn technique is very 
important. Is he quiet, fast, and sure? He must 
take the best care of the semen, whether liquid 
or frozen. His records are as important as those 
of the owners. 

Most important thing for a technician to know 
is when not to breed a cow! If cow is in no con- 
dition to conceive or carry calf to term, why 
make worse an already bad condition? He should 
decline to breed her and recommend that the 
owner get competent veterinary service. With 
prompt treatment, chances of conception on sub- 
sequent services and a full-term calf will be 
greatly increased, particularly while cow is still 
milking heavy enough to be an economic asset. 
This calls for cooperation between owner, tech- 
nician, and the veterinarian. 

Bartlett: Obviously, the technician can’t im- 
prove the fertility of semen provided to him or 
of the cow presented to him for insemination. 
But, through his own failure, a technician can 
readily prevent either bulls or cows, or both, 
from expressing their true fertility. 

A technician must handle the semen correctly 
in accordance with the requirements of the se- 
men preservation method used by his organization 

He must provide himself with proper equip- 
ment with which to carry out the insemination 
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as 


DR. DAVID BARTLETT, staff veterinarian for 
the American Breeders Service since 1953, uses a 


microscope to check semen characteristics. He is 
in charge of bull health; helps train inseminators. 


results ... 


process in the best and most efficient manner. 

He must be sufficiently familiar with the herd 
to have detected and brought diplomatically and 
effectively to the attention of those responsible 
any glaring error in herd management known to 
interfere significantly with successful A.I 

Dreher: a. The technician is the most impor- 
tant party in bringing about good management 
practices and education of the herd owner in the 
observation of heat and in the placing of calls 
so that service can be provided at the proper 
time. Therefore, the technician can, by construc- 
tive suggestions and education, be a great in- 
fluence in the conception rate of herds serviced 
by him. 

b. The careful handling of the cow at the time 
of insemination by gentle, quiet procedures can, 
also, influence the chances of conception 

c. After semen leaves the laboratory it is un- 
der the care of each individual technician and, 
unless handled properly and kept at constant 
temperatures, it may lose some of its fertility. 

Bell: In our organization the technician is the 
key man. Were it not for him, none of us would 
be successful or, for that matter, needed. We de- 
pend on him to establish good relationships with 
our organization members. We depend on him to 
place the semen at the right place at the right 
time to get the optimum results. We depend on 
him to educate our dairymen and/or ranchers to 
the A.I. program so that they may reap the ben- 
efits of this progressive practice 

Pirie: The technician is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in maintaining good conception rate 
He must see that the semen is maintained at the 
correct temperature, that it does not become con- 
taminated, that the semen is not used beyond the 
time recommended by the stud, and he must be 
able to tell if the genital tract is normal by rec- 
tal palpation and if the cow is in heat. He must 
then administer the semen properly 


What conception rate should a dairyman ex- 
pect a technician to maintain? 
Herrick: 60 to 70 per cent 


Jessup: No technician is any better than the 
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management of the dairyman. His results are a 
mirror reflecting the dairyman’s managerial capa- 
bilities and efforts. Some can get 85 per cent in 
herds, while the same technician may battle like 
mad to effect a 50 per cent conception rate in a 
neighboring herd. 

Bartlett: It is reasonable to expect the tech- 
nician to maintain at least the same conception 
rate as the stud has calculated for the bulls 
whose semen the technician is using, and a con- 
ception rate of equivalent level to that main- 
tained in comparable herds in the same techni- 
cian’s area. It is impossible for the technician to 
maintain a conception rate in a given herd high- 
er than the management ceiling in the herd. 

Dreher: This is a difficult question to answer 
as conception rates tend to vary throughout the 
United States, depending on the geographical lo- 
cation and the health status of the herds. A fac- 
tor, also, appears to be the proportion of aged 
proved sires and young unproved sires that are 
being used in the various bull studs. Therefore, 
the answer can best be given by saying that one 
should expect his technician to maintain a con- 
ception rate equal to the average of the bull 
stud from which the semen is received. 

Bell: I should like to change the question 
slightly and ask, “What conception rate should 
the technician expect the dairyman and/or ranch- 
er to help him maintain?” A well-trained tech- 
nician and a dairyman and/or rancher educated 
to the problems of A.I., working together, should 
be able to maintain a conception rate of 65 to 
75 per cent (based on 60- to 90-day non-return 
basis) over the years. This conception, if main- 
tained, is very commendable when we consider 
that the conception rate of bulls in natural serv- 
ice is about 60 to 65 per cent based on a 60- to 
90-day non-return rate. 

Pirie: Above 60 per cent on one breeding. This 
is actual conception, not a non-return rate. 


What do you believe is the mos? critical 
factor in obtaining good conception rates? 


Herrick: High-quality semen. 

Jessup: Good dairymen! Good veterinary serv- 
ice. This is often available but not used, and who 
gets blamed? The dairyman who is “syringe hap- 
py” is our biggest nemesis. The “special course 
graduate” who learned enough to know how little 
he really knows is a good client. Just because 
you hold title of ownership should be no right 
to punish any animal with half-baked ideas, as- 
sumptions, superstitions, theories, ignorance, by 
injection, infusion, or application of unneeded, or 
undesirable drugs, topicals, or expressions! 

Bartlett: I do not believe that there is any 
most critical factor. Each of the series of events 
from selection of the bull to deposition of the 
semen is “critical,” if improperly done. 

Dreher: Good management of the herd by the 
owner, where herd health is maintained at a high 
level; close attention to calving abnormalities or 
difficulties, irregular heat periods, and accurate 
detailed heat observations, followed by insemina- 
tion at the proper time in the heat, no sooner 
than 60 days following calving. 


Bell: The management of the herd itself. 
Pirie: Good cooperation from the herd owner. 


What phase of management contributes most 
to low conception in dairy herds? 


Herrick: As a veterinarian, I see many herds 
that are not conceiving effectively. In many of 
these cases, disease is the big factor; yet in a 
number of them there exists a combination of 
poor management and a lack of knowledge of 
nutrition. It is extremely difficult to teach dis- 
ease control to a cattle owner that does not em- 
ploy proper management practices. Over 50 per 
cent of our existing dairy herds today fall into 
this classification. 

Jessup: Lack of knowledge of what constitutes 
a cow in heat! It is admittedly difficult for many 
dairymen to pick out the “bullers.” There are 


many signs, but too many look for only the ob- 
vious signs. Retained placenta is another com- 
mon cause of poor conception rates. I feel that 
infertility and sterility are at least 75 per cent 
bateriological in origin. 

Other diagnoses are mysterious sounding and 
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esthetic, but constitute only a small percentage 
of the infertility problem. Also, too many dairy- 
men think they will save time by starting to 
breed a cow early in case they do run into 
trouble—in this case, they’re almost a cinch to 
meet it. After all, they invited it! Breeding too 
early after a cow comes into heat is a factor 
which most dairymen have learned to avoid. This 
is a big problem to overcome in working with a 
dairyman new in AIL 

Bartlett: In most herds it is still probably 
breeding of cows after calving before their geni- 
tal organs are ready to begin and maintain an- 
other pregnancy. For most cows, 60 to 70 days 
rest is sufficient. Others require more time. 
Cows that continue to discharge, of course, re- 
quire veterinary attention. 

The second cause is probably poor observation 
of the herd and inaccurate heat detection, result- 
ing in cows being inseminated too far from the 
proper time for good chance of fertilization. 

Dreher: Sloppy and careless heat observation 
with no attention to calving dates, wherein cows 
are inseminated as early as 25 or 30 days after 
calving. Further, with no records to refer to in- 
dicating whether or not heat periods are occur- 
ring at normal intervals, accompanied by a low 
level of herd health. 

Bell: The phase associated with individual cow 
records and personal knowledge and information 
on each cow. The alert herdsman knows these 
animals, not as a herd, but as individuals and 
recognizes somewhat their individual needs. For 
example: 

1. Certainly heat signs are manifest in differ- 
ent ways by different cows. 

2. The herdsman who is “on the ball’ is aware 
of the past history of breeding and knows that 
this cow breeds more efficiently if she is bred 90 
days after calving rather than at 60 days, etc. 

3. Again, the nutritional requirements of one 
cow may vary slightly from the rest. 

4. Management should be responsible to record 
sickness, difficult labor (dystocia), metritis, etc., 
and all have a bearing on the breeding efficiency. 

Pirie: Poor herd health and breeding back too 
soon after calving. 


When is the best time to breed a cow? 


Herrick: At the end of her heat period. The 
average cow will be in heat 15 to 20 hours, but 
many are in heat for 30 to 40 hours. 

Jessup: 70 to 90 days post partum. 

Bartlett: Assuming a normal, healthy cow that 
has had sufficient rest after calving, the best 
time to breed is when the cow is in standing 
heat or for several hours thereafter. The rigid 
precision relating time of onset of heat and time 
of insemination, necessitating twice daily visits 
of the technician to each herd, which in past 
years was taken very seriously by some, has been 
shown to be quite unnecessary under practical 
conditions. 

Dreher: In the latter part of the heat period, 
such heat period being 60 days or longer after 
freshening, that has been preceded by at least 
one heat left as an open heat. If calving diffi- 
culties or abnormalities were present at the prev- 
ious freshening, 90 days should elapse before in- 
semination. 

Bell: Research has shown that when cows can 
be observed constantly (24 hours daily) that the 
best time to breed a cow is the last 6 hours or 
so of standing heat and for a similar time after 
she goes out of heat. From the practical ap- 
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proach, our observation cannot and need not be 
on a 24-hour vigil. I, therefore, maintain that 
the time to breed a cow is when she is showing 
signs of standing heat and for some time after 
she goes out of standing heat. 

Pirie: The best time to breed a cow that has 
had a calf is 60 days or more after calving, if 
she has recovered normally from calving. The 
best time in her heat period is toward the end. 
This can vary considerably, however. 


Should a technician refuse to breed a cow 
when her tract is “not in shape”? 


Herrick: This is always a “toughie” to answer. 
A good technician knows when a tract is not 
normal, yet the inexperienced man can’t deter- 
mine abnormalities because he doesn’t know the 
normal. I suggest to technicians that if the cus- 
tomer is understanding and has faith in the tech- 
nician, not to breed the cow. If he isn’t this type 
of a cowman, breed the cow but tell the owner 
that, in his opinion, she is not normal and to 
have her examined by a veterinarian. 

Jessup: Yes, if the owner insists. Make sure it 
shows somewhere on the record. 

Bartlett: For one who knows anything about 
bovine reproduction, the term “not in shape” is 
so hopelessly vague as to mean or imply exactly 
nothing. 

If this question means should a technician re- 
fuse to breed a cow when there is an obvious 
flow of pus from the genitals or when a cow’s 
heat periods are almost continuous as in the con- 
dition of cystic ovaries, obviously the rule of 
“common sense” should apply. 

It would be ridiculous to consider exercise of 
such ordinary judgment based upon common 
knowledge as exceeding a technician’s responsi- 
bility. In whose interest would he be acting if 
he were to go ahead and breed the cow? Cer- 
tainly, it would not be in the interest of the 
owner or his cow. Certainly, it would not be in 
the interest of the technician. 

If the affected cow is worth it, she should be 
examined by a veterinarian. If her condition is 
treatable, she deserves indicated treatment. 


On the other hand, if it is implied that a tech- 
nician should make an examination of each cow 
before insemination to decide whether or not her 
organs are “in shape” to breed and refuses to 
breed her, based upon his judgment, I disagree 
heartily. 

To suggest that A.I. technicians, as a group, 
are capable of such, would be a wholesale fraud 
—a pretense of skill, abilities, and judgments 
which A.I. technicians do not possess—and don't 
need to possess. 

Dreher: Yes, the technician is in a good posi- 
tion to observe abnormalities, and when such ab- 
normalities are present, he actually is doing the 
owner a favor by refusing to inseminate the cow, 
because there is a chance that more damage can 
be done by insemination of a diseased or abnor- 
mal reproductive tract. 

Bell: If he’s sure the tract is “not in shape,” 
he should in any event advise the owner of his 
findings and suggest that veterinary assistance 
would be helpful. 

Pirie: Yes. 


Should a technician diagnose pregnancy on 
any but cows he services? 


Herrick: This question should be stated, “Should 
a technician diag- (Turn to page 1118) 
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SECTIONS OF POLE removed on account of decay after only nine years’ service in Wyoming. Above-ground section (left) shows 
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penetration of preservative to vary from 0 to 0.8 inch instead of 1.25 to 1.62 inches as required in federal specification. Below ground 
section (right) shows extensive decay from poor penetration of preservative. Properly treated, they would last 30 to 35 years. 


How to buy treated poles and lumber 


Wood preservative applications 
should be made by a method 
that will assure good 
penetration and retention of 
sufficient quantity. 


by J. Oscar Blew, Jnr. 


HE United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory received five pole samples from 
a retail lumber yard in Iowa. The own- 
er wrote “These poles were used in the build- 
ing of a pole-barn cattle shed, and our cus- 
tomer is very disturbed from the appearance 
of the treatment. He is firmly convinced that 
he does not have a pressure-treated pole nor 
one that will add to the life of his building.” 

A pole user from Wyoming sent us a sec- 
tion of a treated pole that had been in- 
stalled nine years earlier and had broken off 
at the groundline because the treatment had 
not protected it against decay. 

Why had these poles failed to give the 30 
to 35 years of service that should be expect- 
ed from well-treated poles? It is not always 
easy to answer this question after a pole, 
fence post, or other treated wood product fails 
prematurely. The wood, for example, might 


be partially rotted even before it is treated. 
The preservative could be sub-standard qual- 
ity or it could have been poorly applied. 
With any wood preservative, it is impor- 
tant that the application be made by a meth- 
od that will assure good penetration and the 
retention of a sufficient quantity by the 
wood, It is understood that posts of fungus- 
infected and poorly-seasoned wood have been 
soaked in black oil for several hours and 
then sold to truckers as creosoted posts. 


Treated wood failures could be 
The author is a technolog 
tory, Fore 


avoided, if 


Forest Products Labora- 


st Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


buyer had known how to buy treated wood. 

The individual farmer who is buying a few 
posts and rails to rebuild his fence or a few 
poles to build a barn does not have the ex- 
perience or knowhow to write a specification 
for the posts or poles he needs. It is possible, 
however, for him to request and purchase, 
from reputable dealers, products under rec- 
ognized specifications. 

Fence posts are generally treated with pre- 
servatives such as coal-tar creosote, creosote- 
coal tar solution, creosote-petcoleum solu- 
tion, or with selected petroleum oils contain- 
ing 5 per cent pentachlorophenol. 

Minimum retentions with these preserva- 
tives are six to seven pounds per cubic foot 
of wood treated. 

Pine (southern) posts are required to have 
minimum penetration of either 2.0 inches or 
85 per cent of the sapwood depth. Pacific 
coast-type Douglas fir posts are required to 
have at least 75 per cent of the sapwood 
depth penetrated. 

When the user wishes to paint his treated 
posts, these specifications provide for the use 


of several waterborne preservatives with 
minimum retentions, 
Poles for buildings cost more to install 


and replace than fence posts and are, there- 
fore, expected to last longer. For this reason, 
they should be treated under specifications 
for telephone and power-line poles rather 
than under the less restrictive specifications 
for posts. Preservatives recommended for 
poles are coal-tar creosote, and 5 per cent of 
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pentachlorophenol in specified petroleum oil. 

Minimum retentions of these preservatives 
are 8 to 10 pounds per cubic foot. The mini- 
mum penetration requirement is 85 per cent 
of the sapwood depth. 

On poles of thinner sapwood species, such 
as Douglas fir and lodgepole pine, federal 
specifications also require a minimum pene- 
tration, as for example, one-half inch on 
lodgepole pine and three-fourths inch on 
Douglas fir. 


Ground and water contact... 


Arbors, barn sills, bridges, cattle guards, 
culverts, irrigation structures, silos, splash 
boards, troughs, and water tanks are struc- 
tures with the wood coming in contact with 
the ground or water where it will require 
preservative protection similar to that re- 
quired for poles. Coal-tar creosote or penta- 
chlorophenol solution are generally recom- 
mended for such uses with minimum reten- 
tions of 10 pounds per cubic foot required in 
federal specifications. 

Lumber for root cellars and other food 
storage structures, however, should be treat- 
ed with waterborne preservatives since creo- 
sote and other oil preservatives often impart 
objectionable odor and flavor to some foods. 


The minimum penetration required for pine 
lumber is generally 85 per cent of the sap- 
wood thickness. 

In the case of coast-type Douglas fir, the 
lumber of which generally has little or no 
sapwood, the wood (Turn to page 1112) 


438-BY 104-FOOT POLE BARN was built with pressure-treated poles that should last as long 
as communication line poles. They should be treated under specifications used for such poles. 
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Hidden View Sve A, grand champion cow, owned by Lee's Hill Farm, New Jersey. 
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Brown Swiss Show 
wins praise 


Welcome In Farms named Premier Breeder and 
Premier Exhibitor; Lee’s Hill shows both cham- 
pions; blues were divided among 8 exhibitors. 


OR the second consecutive 
K year, just three exhibitors 
were able to win more than 
one blue ribbon at the National 
Brown Swiss Show held at the 
National Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa, October 6 and 7. 
Welcome In Farms, Inc., Dublin, 
Ohio, owned by Dr. John MckKit- 
rick, won 6 blues and 10 red rib- 
bons, to become both Premier 
Breeder and Premier Exhibitor. 
Lee’s Hill Farm, New Vernon, N. J., 
won four blues as well as both 
championships, while Norvic Farm, 
Lake Mills, Wis., won two of the 
group classes. 

Altogether there were 51 exhibi- 
tors from 6 states that showed 164 
head, 5 less than last year. Judge 
of this good show was John L. 
Morris, College Park, Md., one of 
the nation’s most successful 
coaches of 4-H judging teams. 

Despite small bull classes (only 
four were shown in three of the 
five classes), quality was high. As 
has been the case in recent years, 
the milking classes were the high- 
light of the show. Several cows 
that had won at state fairs were 
well down the line, 

One of the close placings in the 
show was for grand champion fe- 
male, awarded to the first prize 
4-year-old shown by Lee's Hill, 
Hidden View Sue A. A cow with 
unusual sharpness along with over- 
all balance and an udder showing 
in bloom, she defeated Welcome In 
Jade, first prize aged cow shown 
by Welcome In Farm, for being 
smoother over her top and for 
having an udder that indicated a 
bit more quality than the aged cow. 

Last year’s national grand cham- 
pion, Lee’s Hill Kestrel M, again 
showing tremendous stretch and 
scale, had been milking 12 months 
and because of her staleness, could 
place no higher than second in the 
good aged cow class. Two Wel- 
come In cows placed third and 
fourth, the best udder ribbon go- 
ing to the latter, Orangeville Nell, 
a consistent winner over the years. 


McKitrick’s “Jade” was awarded 
the second best udder ribbon. 

Second prize 4-year-old was V. 
B. Princess Hilunda Pavanne, 
shown by Voegeli Farm, Inc., Mon- 
ticello, Wis., that was exceptional- 
ly smooth in her shoulders, but con- 
ceded udder to the Welcome In 
entry in third. The winner and 
grand champion won the best ud- 
der ribbon in this good quality class. 

In another contest between Lee’s 
Hill and McKitrick, the former 
headed the 3-year-old class with 
Lee’s Hill Beckon R, having much 
more depth and width of body 
than Welcome In Charming Jane, 
having a strongly attached udder 
both fore and rear. This pair 
placed first and second on udders. 

Marvin Lamka, Casstown, Ohio, 
won the 2-year-old class with Kary 
Girl, a very smooth, good-uddered 
heifer that had to concede size and 
scale to the Welcome In entry in 
second. The winner, a junior 2- 
year-old, was awarded the best 
udder ribbon while Lee’s Hili Snow 
Slip R, a heifer that broke behind 
the shoulders but carried a beau- 
tiful udder, was named second best 
uddered 2-year-old, although could 
place no higher than fourth in 
the class. 

McKitrick’s first prize junior and 
senior yearlings were junior and 
reserve junior champion females, 
respectively. The winning junior, 
Welcome In Charming Monica, 
placed over an entry owned by 
Norvic Farm on her greater size 
and smoothness, along with more 
depth of body. 

The first prize senior yearling, 
Welcome In Crystal Dewdrop, won 
over an entry owned by J. Ray 
Parrott, Kenton, Ohio, in a close 
placing. The winner was a little 
cleaner cut in the neck and neater 
over the tail setting than the sec- 
ond. heifer that had a decided ad- 
vantage in teat placement. 

Harold Acheson, Belle Center, 
Ohio, won his only blue on his 
smooth heifer calf, Stiahta’s Lady 

(Continued on page 1098) 
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Linden Dictator Wimble Wimpy, grand champion cow, owned by Nelson Rehder, Wis. 


Holsteins again have 
largest show 


385 head shown from 11 states and Canada. 
Blues divided among 15 exhibitors. “‘Wimpy” 
grand champion cow; Canadian bull champion. 


tory of the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress, a Canadian 
exhibitor, Romandale Farms, Ltd., 
Unionville, Ontario, won both the 
Premier Breeder and Premier Ex- 
hibitor awards. Once again the Na- 
tional Holstein Show at Waterloo, 
Iowa, was the largest of all breeds, 
with 385 head shown by 113 exhi- 
bitors, 33 more than iast year. 
The privilege of judging this fine 
show went to Hilton Boynton, ex- 
tension dairyman at the University 
of New Hampshire. As an indica- 
tion of how well the blue ribbons 
were distributed, only Romandale 
won two individual classes. Harvey 
Nelson and Sons, Union Grove, Wis., 
won three group classes, while Elm- 
wood Farms, Lake Forest, IIl., took 
two blues, having first dairy herd 
and the winning 2-year-old heifer. 
Oddly enough, five first prize 
winners were owned by exhibitors 
who showed just one or two head. 
Contrary to what is normally the 
case, the big winners were not 
members of the large show herds. 
The “meat” of the show was 
pretty well wrapped up in the pa- 
rade of champions, which boiled 
down to a contest between Nelson 
Rehder’s Linden Dictator Wimble 
Wimpy, first prize aged cow and 
national grand champion in 1958; 
R. Peter Heffering’s Maroy Model 
Abbekerk, first prize 4-year-old; 
and Dr. John MckKitrick’s Pat Wil- 
low Lake Victor, popular All-Amer- 
ican 2-year-old from a year ago. 
“Wimpy” finally received the nod 
from Judge Boynton for senior and 
grand champion while the Cayuga, 
N. Y., 4-year-old was reserve sen- 
ior and reserve grand champion. 
Others in contention were Mars- 
den Black Princess, winning aged dry 
cow shown by Christ Mayer, Sling- 
er, Wis.; Romandale Highcroft Rose, 
Romandale’s winning dry cow in 
the class for 3- and 4-year-olds; 


FB“ the first time in the his- 


Elmwood's winning 22-year-old, Nach- 
es Madcap Julia; and the outstand- 
ing junior champion, Ken-Ray Mod- 
shown by Kenneth 


el Cora Sue, 


and Raymond Vail, LaGrangeville, 
N. Y. 

“Wimpy,” purchased by Rehder 
in the recent Sunny Lea dispersal, 
won the aged cow class rather 
handily on her tremendous size, 
scale, and sharpness, even though 
she lacked somewhat in rear udder. 
The class, according to Boynton, 
“presented some problems and there 
could be disagreement.” She was 
followed by Cash-Mar Lovely Lady, 
shown by C. M. Bottema, Jr., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., last year’s All- 
American 4-year-old credited for 
having much more udder capacity, 
which no one would deny. There 
were a few raised eyebrows, how- 
ever, when she was named best 
uddered cow in the class. An en- 
try owned by Fred Baer, Fort 
Plain, N. Y., placed third and was 
second best uddered cow, while the 
seventh prize cow, shown by Pabst 
Farms, Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis., 
was third best uddered aged cow. 

Pete Heffering’s good 4-year-old 
made a logical winner over an en- 
try shown by Green Meadow Farms, 
Elsie, Mich., for having more pow- 
er and strength, being more near- 
ly level on the floor of her udder 
and having a higher rear udder 
attachment. The Michigan cow 
placed over one shown by Harvey 
Nelson for being more open in her 
ribbing and having a squarer teat 
placement. These same three cows 
won the three best udder ribbons, 
in the same order. 

In a wonderful 3-year-old class, 
McKitrick’s well-known “Pat” won 
on her over-all balance, size and 
substance along with dairyness and 
a beautifully shaped udder. Pabst 
placed second with a cow showing 
lots of quality. The best udder rib- 
bon went to the winner, while sec- 
ond best uddered 3-year-old was 
the fourth prize cow, shown by 
Cozy Corner Farms, Verona, Wis., 
and the third best udder was the 
third prize cow, shown by Ira Ifert, 
Middletown, Md. 

Elmwood’s junior 2-year-old that 
was the winning junior yearling a 

(Continued on page 1119) 











Bayville Royal Lavinia, grand champion cow, owned by Bayville Farms, Inc., Va. 


National Guernsey Show 
outstanding 


Bayville Farms wins both championships; 


Cornell 


University Premier Breeder and 


Exhibitor; 7 other exhibitors win blues. 


UALITY ran deep in the Na- 
Q tional Guernsey Show held at 

the National Dairy Cattle 
Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. There 
were 205 head from 16 states and 
Canada shown by 109 exhibitors 
(including those in the National 
Junior Show) paraded before Dean 
Gordon Cairns of Maryland. 

While Cornell University again 
took more blue ribbons than any 
other exhibitor (eight), it was Bay- 
ville Farms, Inc., Norfolk, Va., 
that swept both championships. 
Showing at Waterloo for the first 
time, Bayville won four blues with 
its six head, including first prize 
2-year-old bull and grand cham- 
pion; first prize 3-year-old cow, 
and grand champion (the same 
cow was best uddered cow); and 
best 3 females. It was the first 
time since 1936 that an exhibitor 
showed both the grand champion 
male and female. 

Kingfield Farms, King, Ontario, 
Can., was the only other exhibi- 
tor to win more than one first, 
having the winning junior yearling 
bull and the first prize junior year- 
ling heifer. 

After reigning as champion fe- 
male for three consecutive years, 
Senecaside Meryl, owned by Wood- 
acres, New Jersey, was not shown 
at this year’s National, but it was 
generally agreed the new cham- 
pion is a worthy successor. Bay- 
ville Royal Lavinia, undefeated in 
1959 as a 2-year-old, carries a 
nearly perfect udder along with 
tremendous balance, smoothness, 
and quality. 

There was little doubt but what 
the 3-year-old class was the best 
of the entire show. The second 
place winner, Gayoso View Fame’s 
Debby, shown by L. C. Langford 
Old Hickory, Tenn., was picked 
by many to be reserve grand 
champion. She had a lot of size 
and scale, was actually more up- 
standing than the winner, but 
had to concede udder and rump 
to “Lavinia.” 


Winner of the popular Futurity 
class, Norgert’s Bea Dewdrop, 
shown by Mrs. Gertrude Mc- 
Naught, Elgin, [ll., placed third, 
while Cornell University’s entry 
that placed second in the Futurity 
was fourth prize 3-year-old. 

Karen Bosstick, Rosedale, Ind., 
showed both grand and reserve 
grand champions in the National 
Junior Guernsey Show, and it was 
her champion Fuller Farms Acta 
Mayme, having tremendous dairy 
character, but lacking a bit in 
depth of heart, that was fifth prize 
3-year-old. 

Reserve senior and reserve grand 
champion female was the much 
traveled McDonald Farms Jolly 
Token, shown by Cornell Univer- 
sity, winner of the aged cow class. 
Showing more body and capacity 
of udder than ever before, her 
weakness over the loin and rear 
pasterns once again kept her from 
going all the way. 

Second prize aged cow was a 
Bayville entry that wasn’t as large, 
nor did she have the width of 
body possessed by “Token,” but 
she had a little more quality than 
Karen Bosstick’s sharp Duffield S 
Sadie, that won the mature cow 
class in the Junior Show and was 
third prize aged cow. 

In one of his frequent indeci- 
sions, Judge Cairns worked the top 
pair of 2-year-olds several minutes 
and finally put last year’s winning 
senior yearling owned by Cornell 
University below her stablemate. 
The winner, McDonald Farms 
Jolly Alvina, recently fresh, had an 
advantage in udder over McDonald 
Farms Rival Andrea, that had been 
milking 10 months and was show- 
ing a bit stale in the udder. 

The weakest milking class was 
the 4-year-olds. After considerable 
switching, Vera Ultra Ajax, shown 
by L. S. Riford, Auburn, N. Y., 
eventually wound up at the head of 
the line, followed by a McDonald 
entry in second and a very sharp, 

(Continued on page 1113) 
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Oak Ridge Bonnie Bluebird, grand champion cow, owned by La Franchi Bros., Calif. 


La Franchi’s dominate... 


good Ayrshire Show 


The California herd wins 8 blues, both 
championships, Premier Breeder and Ex- 


hibitor; 


HE 1960 National Ayrshire 
"stow at the National Dairy 

Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
Iowa, was the best in many years. 
Much of the credit for its success 
must go to a string of 16 Ayrshires 
owned by the La Franchi Brothers 
of Calistoga, Calif. It was the first 
time this western herd has been 
shown at Waterloo, and for that 
matter, the first time Henry La 
Franchi, who showed the herd, had 
ever attended. But, when the dust 
had cleared, they made a fine ac- 
count of themselves with no less 
than eight blues, two purples, and 
the coveted Premier Breeder and 
Premier Exhibitor awards. 

Lippitt Farms, owned by Robert 
L. Knight, Hope, R.1., headed five 
classes, while two firsts were won 
by Meredith Farm, owned by David 
Lambert, Topsfield, Mass., and Ron- 
ald Musser, Huntsville, Ohio. The 
other blue was taken by West Uni- 
ty Ayrshire Farms, West Unity, O. 


As in 1959, there were 21 ex- 
hibitors. California made it 7 states 
represented instead of last year’s 
6, and there were 139 head shown, 
two more than in 1959. Judge of 
the show was Harold Kaeser, Ohio 
State University, who did a very 
commendable job in satisfying the 
showmen and ringside. He worked 
rapidly, and gave excellent reasons 
for his placings. 

One of the ringside favorites in 
the show was the 9-year-old Oak 
Ridge Bonnie Bluebird, La Fran- 
chi’s first prize aged cow that won 
the best uddered class and was 
grand champion female of the show. 
A cow with tremendous size and 
scale but still very sharp, she de- 
feated two Lippitt cows in the 
aged cow class on her over-all bal- 
ance of udder and for being smooth- 
er over the top; 15 were shown. 


In a splendid class of 4-year-olds, 
Lippitt Wonder defeated a La Fran- 
chi entry for having a higher, 
wider rear udder attachment and 
more spring of rib, although the 
latter was very sharp throughout 
and had excellent body conforma- 


4 other breeders head classes. 


tion. Judge Kaeser called it an 
outstanding pair. 

Kaeser found his reserve grand 
champion female in his winning 
3-year-old, Meredith Daffodil, shown 
by Meredith, that placed second in 
the best udder class. She defeated 
another La Franchi entry for hav- 
ing more width of rear udder, al- 
though the second prize winner 
had more scale. The winner was 
first prize 2-year-old and reserve 
grand champion last year. 

In one of the real good classes 
of the show, Lippitt had the first 
prize 2-year-old on Lippitt Gratia, 
that possessed good over-all bal- 
ance, more size and scale, and was 
a little deeper in body than the 
Meredith entry in second that had 
recently freshened. The latter was 
granted an advantage in fore udder 
over the winner and had a bit 
more style. La Franchi placed third. 

Junior champion female was the 
first prize senior yearling, Tres- 
passers’ Can Can, owned by Ronald 
Musser. It was a last minute 
switch that put her over a Mere- 
dith entry in second, although the 
winner had considerably more scale, 
stood straighter on her rear legs 
and was more upstanding than 
Meredith Crown Emily, reserve jun- 
ior champion. 

Musser’s junior yearling, Tres- 
passer’s Carousel, defeated a La 
Franchi entry on her balance and 
symmetry, fullness in fore rib, and 
straighter hind legs, but the sec- 
ond heifer was granted greater 
length of body. 

A very sharp, dairy-like Lippitt 
heifer calf, Lippitt Basil's Queen, 
defeated an entry shown by Mar- 
shall Cheeseman, Helenburg Depot, 
N. Y.; La Franchi placed third. 

La Franchi’s first prize aged bull, 
Oak Ridge Connie Bell Boy, was 
senior and grand champion bull, 
defeating last year’s national grand 
champion, Shirecrest Emil, shown 
by West Unity, that was reserve 
senior and reserve grand champion. 
The winner, a 3-year-old, had more 
stretch and scale, was firmer in 
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his shoulders, and stood on strong- 
er rear legs than the shorter-legged 
but good-bodied bull in second. 


Junior champion bull was the 
first prize bull calf, Oak Ridge 
Worthy Comet, shown by La Fran- 
chi, while reserve junior champion 
was the winning junior yearling, 
Shirecrest El] Cisco, shown by West 
Unity. La Franchi also won the 
senior yearling class with Oak 
Ridge Lennie. 

La Franchi had the winning dairy 
herd, junior get of sire and best 3 
females, while Lippitt Farm had 
the first prize get of sire (the Get 
of Balig Bruno) and produce of 
dam (Produce of Lippitt Miracle). 


Just three state herds were shown, 
first prize going to Ohio, followed 
by Minnesota and Iowa. 


Following are the top placings in 
all the classes: 


Boll calf (14 shown) 
La Franchi Brothers, California, on 
Oak Ridge Worthy Comet 2nd. 
West Unity Ayrshire Farms, Ohlo. 
Robert L. Knight, Rhode Island. 
Junior yearling ball (9 shown) 
West ae. Ayrshire Farms on Shire- 
crest El Cisco. 
Ronald V. Musser, Ohio. 
Meredith Farm, Massachusetts. 
Senior yearling ball (4 shown) 
La Franchi Brothers on Oak Ridge 
Lennie 

West Unity Ayrshire Farms. 

Robert L. Knight. 
22-year-old bull (5 shown) 

eredith Farm on Meredith King 
David. 

Meredith Farm. 
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Lyle Stephenson, Minnesota. 
S-year-old bull (4 shown) 

La Franchi Brothers on Oa. 
Connie Bell Boy. 

West Unity Ayrshire Farms. 
Robert L. Knight 
Senior and grand champion ball 
La Franchi rothers on Oak Ridge 
Connie Bell Boy. 

Reserve senior and reserve grand 
champion ball, West Unity Ayrshire 
Farms on Shirecrest Emil. 

Junior champion bull, La Franchi 
Brothers on Oak Ridge Worthy Comet 
nc 
Reserve 


Ridge 


PN 


unior champion bull, West 
Unity Ayrshire Farms on Shirecrest El 
Cisco, 
Best udder 
1. La Franchi Brothers on Oak Ridge 
Bonnie Bluebird. 


2. Meredith Farm. 
3. Robert L. Knight. 
Heifer calf (21 shown) 
1. Robert L. Knight on Lippitt Basil's 
ueen 
2. Marshall F. Cheeseman, New York 
3. La Franchi Brothers. 


heifer (10 shown) 
Vv. Musser on Trespasser’s 


Janior yearlin 
Ronald 
Carousel 
La Franchi Brothers. 

La Franchi Brothers. 

Senior yogrting heifer (15 shown) 
Ronald V. Musser on Trespasser's 


~ 


~ wr 


Can Can 
Meredith Farm. 

La Franchi Brothers. 

Junior champion female, Ronald V 

Musser on Trespasser’s Can Can 
Reserve junior champion female, Mere- 

dith Farm on Meredith Crown Emily 
Junior get of sire (7 shown) 

1. La Franchi Brothers on the Get of 
Glengarry Worthy Conquest 

2. Ronald Musser. 

3. West Unity Ayrshire Farms. 
2-year-old heifer (17 shown) 

1. Robert L. Knight on Lippitt Gratila 

2. Meredith Farm. 

3. La Franchi Brothers. 

Sennen cow 


wn 


(17 shown) 

1 eredith Farm on Meredith Daffodil. 
2. La ranchi Brothers. 
3. Robert L. Knight. 

t-year-old cow (9 shown) 
1. Robert L. Knight on Lippitt Wonder 
2. La Franchi Brothers. 
3. La Franchi Brothers. 

Cows 5 years and over (15 shown) 


1. La Franchi Brothers on Oak Ridge 
Bonnie Bluebird 
2. Robert L. Knight. 
3. Robert L. Knight 
Senior and grand champion female, 
La Franchi rothers on Oak Ridge 
Bonnie Bluebird. 
Reserve senior and reserve grand 


champion female, 
Meredith Daffodil. 
pore, herd (8 shown) 

La Franchi Brothers. 

Robert L. Knight 

Meredith Farm 

Best 3 females (9 shown) 

La Franchi Brothers. 

Robert L. Knight. 

Ronald V. Musser. 

Get of sire (10 shown) 

on the Get of 


Brothers. 
Meredith Farm 


Meredith Farm on 


whe 


eh wf pepe 


Produce of dam (8 shown) 
Robert L. Knight on the Produce of 
Lippitt Miracle 
Meredith Farm 
La Franchi Brothers, 
, State herd (3 shown) 
; rs) 
2. Minnesota 
3. Iowa 


Premier Exhibitor, La Franchi Brothers 
Premier Breeder, La Franchi Brothers. 





Flavored milk 
preferred by ministers 


About 100 rural ministers who 
attended short courses for the past 
three years in New Jersey have 
demonstrated very clearly that they 
prefer a flavored milk drink as a 
summertime refreshment beverage. 
So reports Dr. Frank V. Beck, ag- 
ricultural 2conomist, who has care- 
fully measured and recorded their 
consumption of various beverages 
in a controlled experiment repeat- 
ed three times at Rutgers. 

The ministers were allowed free 
choice of beverages consisting of 
homogenized white milk, a nation- 
ally-advertised soft drink, and a 
flavored milk drink. Self-dispensing 


machines were equally accessible at 
all hours. Machines were supplied 
with beverages at all times. The 
same size cups were used through- 
out the experiment. All beverages 
were free of cost. The ministers 
did not know about the experiment. 

During the first year of the study 
two beverages were tested. Min- 
isters drank 45 quarts of homogen- 
ized white milk and 60 quarts of a 
nationally-advertised soft drink. 

During the second year, there 
were three beverages tested. The 
ministers consumed 40 quarts of 
chocolate milk, 36 quarts of the 
same popular soft drink, and 20 
quarts of high-quality, homogenized 
white milk. Using white milk as 
the 100 per cent norm the ratios 
are 200 per cent chocolate-flavored 
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milk and 180 per cent soft drink. 
During the third year, the at- 
tendance at the er noah * on 
higher, so consequen more ¥ 
erages were consumed. Strawberry- 
flavored milk was tested along with 
white milk and the same popular 
soft drink. The quantities consumed 
were 112 quarts strawberry-flavored 
milk, 92 quarts soft drink, and 65 
quarts white milk. Using white milk 
as 100 per cent norm the ratios be- 
come 172 per cent strawberry flav- 
or and 142 per cent soft drink. 
The coin vending machine at the 
dairy department sales room indi- 
cates more sales are made of such 
flavors as strawberry, chocolate, and 
coffee. This machine is patronized 
year-around by Rutgers employees, 
college students, and children. 





Soxipent disperses its bacteria- 
killing components quickly 
throughout diseased quarters. 
Yet it is soothing and healing 
to inflamed udder tissues. It 
combines 2 selected antibiotics 
and 2 sulfas with cobalt for 
broad bactericidal action, fast 
results. Consistently effective, 
even in stubborn mastitis cases. 

Use Soxipent in healthy 
quarters to prevent their in- 





FORT DODGE 
® 


Fort Dodoe, lowa 


Mastitis spreads swiftly 
Stop spread— clear up fast with Soxipent 


fection from diseased quarters. 
Inject into all quarters at 
drying-off time to fight that 
type of mastitis which most 
often occurs in dry cows. 
Soxipent stops the spread of 
mastitis, helps you clear it up 
and out of your herd. Buy 
Soxipent in tubes, disposable 
syringes, or new squeeze in- 
jectors. Available from practic- 
ing veterinarians everywhere. 


- Soxipent 


2 antibiotics + 2 sulfas + cobalt 


Milk from treated udders should be discarded or used for purposes 
other than human consumption for at least 72 hours after treatment, 








consult your 
veterinarian 


he knows best— 
what's best 
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Brown Swiss Show wins praise 


(Continued from page 1095) 


Colleen R, that was wider over 
the rump and a little smoother 
throughout than the larger Lee's 
Hill entry that had more stretch. 

Last year’s national grand cham- 
pion bull, Lee’s Hill Regal M, 
shown by Lee’s Hill showed as an 
aged bull this year and again went 
on to be grand champion bull. A 
little cleaner at the throat and 
smoother over the tail setting than 
McKitrick’s Welcome In Supreme, 
that was second prize aged bull 
and reserve grand champion, the 
latter was smoother behind the 
shoulders than the winner. 

One of the most discussed class- 
es in the entire show was the 2- 
year-old bull class. Judge Morris 
went to Welcome In Esquire, 
owned jointly by MeKitrick and 
Harry Tonn, Hillsboro, N. Dak., to 
head the class, although many on 
the ringside voted for Ostval’s Na- 
bob’s Shane, shown by Ostval 
Farms, Burlington, Wis., showing 
much stronger over the loin and 
having more depth of body than 
the longer-bodied bull in first. 

Ostval had the first prize bull 
calf on Ostval’s Nabob’s Ellery, 
while James Hunter, Wilmington, 
Ohio, headed the junior yearling 
class with H True Man. In a elose 
contest for first in the senior year- 
ling class, the winner was Child- 
wood’s Thunder, shown by Child- 
wood Farm, Naperville, Ill., over 
a McKitrick entry in second. These 
two were junior and reserve junior 
champions, repectively. 

Norvic Farm finally came into 
the winner's circle in the groups, 
having the first prize get of sire 
on the Get of Lee’s Hill Master- 


piece M and the winning produce 
on the Produce of Norvic Loatime. 
Lee’s Hill had the best 3 females, 
while McKitrick showed the win- 
ning dairy herd and first and sec- 
ond prize junior gets, the winner 
the Get of Welcome In Charmer. 

Six state herds were shown. The 
winner was Wisconsin, followed by 
New Jersey, Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, 
and Minnesota, in that order. 

Following are the top placings 
in all the classes: 

Bull calf (14 shown) 
1. Ostval Farms, Wisconsin, on Ostval’s 
Nabob’s milery. 

Welcome In Farms, Inc., Ohio. 
Lee's Hill Farm, New Jersey. 
oe AB mnt wm bull (5 shown) 

unter, Ohio, on H True Man. 

Wades In_ Farms, Ine, and William 
and Lillian Palmer, Ohio and Illinois. 
Rudolph L. Bode, Minnesota. 
Senior yearling bull (4 shown) 
Childwood 4 by Illinois, on Child- 
wood's Thunder. 

Welcome In Farms, Inc. and Brice 
and Lucille Brown, Ohio and Ken- 


tucky. 

Ed. "Drewitz, Minnesota. 

-year-old bull (4 shown) 

. Weleome In Farms, Inc. and Harry 
Tonn, Ohio and North Dakota, on 
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Norvic Farm, Wisconsin. 

Bull 3 years or over (4 show 

e's ill Farm on Lee's Ht Regal 


. Weleome In Farms, Inc. 
Clyde Monson and Son, Iowa. 
Senior and grand champion 7 Lee’s 
Hill Farm on Lee’s Hill Regal M. 

Reserve senior and reserve grand 
chews ion bull, Welcome In Farms, Inc. 

elcome In Supreme 

"senkes champion bull, Childwood Farm 
on_Childwood’s Thunder 

Reserve junior champion bull, Wel- 
come In Farms, Inc., on Welcome In 
Count. 

Heifer calf (18 shown) 
1. Harold Acheson, Ohio, 

Lady Colleen R 


~ 


wee 


on Stiahta’s 


. 2. Welcome In Farms, Ine 


3. Ralph and Lonnie Bright, Iowa. 
Junior yearling heifer (17 shown) 

1. Welcome In Farms, Inc. on Welcome 
In Charming Monica. 

2. Norvic Farm. 


3. Lee’s Hill Farm 
Senior yearling heifer (21 shown) 
1. Welcome In Farms, Inc. on Welcome 
In Crystal Dewdrop 
2. J. Ray Parrott, Ohio 
3. Welcome In Farms, Inc. 
Junior champion female, Welcome In 
Farms, Inc. on Welcome In Charming 


unior ae female, Wel- 
come In. arms, Inc. Welcome In 
Crystal Dewdrop. 

unior get of sire (11 shown) 
1. Welcome In Farms, Inc. on the Get 

of Welcome In Charmer. 
2. Welcome In Farms, Inc. 
3. Ray Parrott 

State herd (6 shown) 

ecouen 

ew Jersey 
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Minnesota 
2-year-old heifer (18 shown) 
arvin Lamka, Ohio, on Kary Girl 
Welcome In Farms, Inc. 
Welcome In Farms, Inc 
3-year-old cow (16 shown) 
Lee's Hill Farm, on Lee's Hill Beck- 
on 
Welcome In Farms, Ine 
Welcome In Farms, Inc. 
4-year-old cow (17 shown) 
se's Hill Farm on Hidden View 


wre 


con 


ue A. 
Voegeli Farm, Inc., Wisconsin. 
Welcome In Farms, Inc 
Cow 5 years or over (25 shown) 
Welcome In Farms, Inc. on Welcome 
In Jade 
Lee's Hill Farm 
Welcome In Farms, Inc 
Senior and grand champien female, 
Lee's Hill Farm on Hidden View Sue A 
Reserve senior and reserve grand 
champion female, Welcome In Farms. 
Inc. on Welcome In Jade 
Get of sire (9 shown) 
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Norvie Farm on the Get of Lee's 
Hill piggies piece M. 

Ostval Farms 

Lee’s Hill Farm 

Best 3 fomales (10 shown) 

Lee's Hill Farm 

Welcome 3 Farms, Ine 

Norvie Farm 

Produce of dam (13 shown) 

Norvie Farm on the Produce of 
Norviec Loatime 

Welcome In Farms, Inc 

Lee’s Hill Farm 

Dairy herd (7_ shown) 

Welcome In Farms, Inc. 

Lee's Hill Farm. 

Norvic Farm 

Premier Exhibitor and Premier Breed- 
er, Welcome In Farms, Inc 
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About three out of four traffic 
accidents occur in rural areas. 
—NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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Coffee with cream... 
or without? 


A recent 6,000-interview Pan 
American Coffee Bureau survey 
soon will reveal that Americans in 
the western states are the biggest 
drinkers of plain black coffee. 
Highest consumers of coffee with 
milk or cream are in the North- 
east. Northeast also rates highest 
in users of cream and sugar. 

All economic levels and geo- 
graphical areas in the country were 
covered by the survey. Survey also 
pointed to a trend that less people 
are using cream, more using milk 
in their coffee. Only 2 per cent of 
consumers use heavy cream, and 2 
per cent use condensed milk. South- 
erners consume evaporated milk at 
twice the rate of other Americans, 

—NATIONAL Dairy COUNCIL 





Grasses need potash 


High nitrogen levels without ade- 
quate potash will, over a period of 
years, increase the hazards of 
winterkill of Coastal Bermuda 
grass, according to U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists, 

It was found that excessive ni- 
trogen over-stimulates the grass, 
making it more susceptible to win- 
ter injury. Potash is effective in 
hardening the plant material, coun- 
teracting results of the nitrogen 
and making grass more hardy. 

Damage to stands of Coastal 
Bermuda grass in the spring of 
1958 ranged from 35 to 92 per 
cent, following a serious winter 
for plant damage in the Georgia 
area. The amount of damage de- 
pended on the amounts and ratios 
of nitrogen and potassium applied 
during the preceding three years. 





Let’s quit kidding about mastitis “cures”. 


Pen-FZ with nitrofurazone controls mastitis 


even where “old treatments” fail 


Nitrofurazone in Pen-FZ is an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of germ-killer — a chemical that 
starves germs to death. Scientists continue 


to report no significant increase in bacterial 
resistance to nitrofurazone. It’s better than 
. . treats mastitis today 
(all four major types of mastitis bacteria) 
-. .. can be expected to do an equally good 
job tomorrow. Nonirritating too. Protect 
herd health with Pen-FZ. Available in 


antibiotics alone . 


syringes or tubes. 


SPECIAL NOTE TO HERDSMEN — Pen-FZ.. 
mastitis treatments must be used according to directions. 
Milk from cows treated with Pen-FZ should be withheld 
from human consumption for 72 hours following treatment. 
However, unlike other mastitis treatments, Pen-FZ contains 
NITROFURAZONE — a chemical germ-killer (better than 
antibiotics alone, better than sulfas). If you haven't tried 


. like all other 


Available in 
tube or syringe. 
Money-back 
guaranteed 
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Pen-FZ, you haven't tried the best. 
HESS & CLARK 


Division of Vick Chemicel Co 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Wisconsin dairyman Curtis Nelson reports... 


“We made *49.50 extra profit 
per cow last year with Murphy's...” 


“... That means $1,485 extra profit from our 30-cow 
herd,” says Curtis Nelson of Stockholm, Wisconsin. 


Across the grainbelt, dairymen like Curtis Nelson 
obtain top herd health, high production, and better 


“Here’s why: Annual milk production jumped from 
10,000 to 11,500 Ibs. per cow. Our butterfat test also 
improved and now stays steady throughout the year. 
Then, too,” Curtis adds, “we have less udder trouble 
than ever before.” 

Curtis feeds Murphy’s Cut-Cost Dairy Concentrate 
mixed with homegrown corn and oats. His cost for 
Murphy’s is less than 10¢ per cow per day. 


profits with Murphy’s. Prove to yourself that you, too, 
can get these profitable results. Feed just one 10-ounce 
cupful of Murphy’s Dairy Concentrate per cow at each 
milking. Murphy’s supplies the extra proteins, miner- 
als, and vitamins needed to balance, not duplicate, 
your own farm feeds. 

See your Murphy dealer today! Ask for Murphy’s 
Cut-Cost Dairy Concentrate. 


CUT YOUR FEED BILLS... 
SEE THE BIG DIFFERENCE WITH MURPHY'S 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY Burlington, Wisconsin 














ABOUT INFLATION DANGER 


FARMERS have lost more through the ero- 

sion of the dollar, or inflation, than any 
other major group. Yet, in the public press, 
this point is little recognized. All too often 
food is blamed for the increased cost of liv- 
ing. The truth, of course, is that lower farm 
prices have subsidized the cost of living in- 
dex for many years. 

Writing in the July issue of “Economic 
and Marketing Information for Indiana Farm- 
ers,” R. L. Kohls, Purdue University agricul- 
tural economist, said: 

“Considering only the prices of non-farm 
goods and other various services, we have 
had a persistent price rise since 1951 aver- 
aging about 2 per cent a year. When farm 
and food price declines are added, the over- 
all increase has been held to an average of 
about 1 per cent a year. In fact, during this 
eight-year period there have been about five 
years of essential price stability. Such stabili- 
ty, however, was the result of declining ag- 
ricultural prices offsetting the rise in non- 
agricultural prices. 

“One final conclusion can be drawn. The 
ups and downs of comment in the public 
press are not a good indicator of the chang- 
ing situation. If inflation was a real long- 
run problem last year, it still is now. Noth- 
ing fundamental has changed. Relative price 
stability is feasible as long as farm prices 
continue to weaken to offset the upward 
drift of other prices. This is certainly an 
unstable foundation on which to build into 
the future.” 

A graphic portrayal of the situation dur- 
ing the past 13 years is shown by the fol- 
lowing graph which charts the index of U.S. 
wholesale prices with 1947-49= 100. 





INDEX 


Products other then _, 
Farm Products: .----**=-*" 
and — 


Processed Food 
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Wrapped up in this chart is 


the major 
problem of the coming decade. 


SIRE SEARCHING TIME 


E WONDER how many thousands of 
dairy man-hours have been saved by the 
advent of artificial breeding. This question 
came to us recently as we drove home after 
visiting two farms in a neighboring state. 
On one farm, with a 425-pound herd, we 
spent most of the morning studying pedi- 
grees, sales catalogs, and breed journals. In 


the pasture, we traced cow families and, in 
the barn, examined old bulls and young bulls 
keeping company with the owner as he de- 
bated his next sire purchase. 

That afternoon we called on another dairy- 


man. He had a 620-pound herd. Every cow in 
the milking string was the result of artificial 
breeding. This man knew his cows, his cow 
families, and the sires which were used. But 
in visiting with us his great interest was 
roughage. 

There is a bit of the gambler in all of us, 
and a lot of the gambler in many of us still. 
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Certainly sire selection is a gamble. And 
perhaps this is the fascination of the breeder 
with his art. 

But we can’t help wonder how well spent 
are the energies of those individual dairymen 
who devote so much time, travel, and money 
in search of that elusive one “great sire.” 

Today every artificial breeding association 
has on its staff a sire analyst who, with its 





It is not who is right, but what is 
right, that is of importance. 


—Thomas Huxley 











sire selection committee, spends much more 
time and travel checking on sires than is 
economically sound for any dairy farmer. 

We fully recognize that a few masters, of 
the art have «succeeded. In many cases it 
was skill, and in other cases luck. It is very 
possible, however, that the vast majority, 
who are not blessed with the breeding art, 
would have invested their talents far more 
profitably in growing better feed. 

Having seen scores of 500-pound herds re- 
sulting from artificial breeding and some at 
a higher level, we can’t help but be impressed 
with the fact that the germ plasm in our 
national dairy herd far exceeds in produc- 
tive capacity that which 90 per cent of us 
are able to get out of our herds. 


DOES PROMOTION PAY OFF? 


DAIRYMEN, economists, and others have 

debated for 20 years the wisdom of a non- 
brand promotion effort financed by dairy 
farmers. It is entirely proper that this ques- 
tion should be raised. Unfortunately, the an- 
swer is not easy to find because of the myriad 
of economic forces at play over a period of 
time, such as 1940 to 1960. 

The American Dairy Association has much 
at stake in this question. Entirely financed 
and controlled by dairy farmers, its future is 
wrapped up in the conclusions which may be 
drawn. Recently the association published a 
splendid little booklet, entitled “When the 
consumer decides . . .”. We commend it to all 
thoughtful dairymen and economists, too, be- 
cause we think A.D.A. has done a very care- 
ful analysis of the question. 

Rightfully, in our opinion, A.D.A. has 
looked at the change in per capita milk con- 
sumption strictly from the basis of commer- 
cial sales during the past 20 years. When 
this is done we find that increases have been 
registered for per capita sales of Class I 
milk, cheese, cottage cheese, condensed milk, 
and ice cream. But during this same period 
of time per capita sales of fluid cream, but- 
ter, and evaporated milk have fallen. 

The reasons for the drops in sales of these 
three products are obvious to any thinking 
person. But A.D.A. does not claim the credit 
for the increase in sales of those dairy prod- 
ucts which have gone up. They rightfully an- 
ticipate that their effort has contributed to 
the increased sales, but give credit to many 
other agencies and forces which have played 
a part in the changing consumption picture. 

Anyone interested in this question should 
send for a copy of “When the consumer de- 
cides . . .” It may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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REPORT ABNORMALITIES 


AlMostT everyone who has worked with cat- 

tle has seen an abnormal calf. There are 
dozens of undesirable inherited traits, includ- 
ing semi-hairlessness, screw - tail, blindness, 
flexed pasterns, the red factor in Holsteins, 
mule-foot, and many others. 

During recent years a lot of time and ef- 
fort has gone into a study of these undesir- 
able inherited traits. At its annual meeting 
two years ago, the National Association of 
Artificial Breeders adopted a resolution call- 
ing for reporting of all inherited defects to 
breed associations for recording. The Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association also cooperated by 
recording any known inherited defects. 

Unfortunately, dairy farmers still seem to 
be reluctant to report abnormalities that oc- 
cur on their farms. There is evidence, too, 
that some organizations are ‘“‘covering up” 
defects. 

Some bulls in artificial breeding have from 
40,000 to 50,000 offspring. Should a bull used 
that extensively be a “carrier” of a defect 
and he be followed by another “carrier,” it 
could virtually wreck the breeding programs 
of a great many dairymen. 

We are happy to report, however, that some 
organizations are taking a _ straightforward 
approach to the problem. About two years 
ago the American Breeders’ Service took one 
of their most popular bulls out of service 
when it was learned he was a carrier of an 
undesirable trait. 

More recently, NOBA, Inc., of Tiffin, Ohio, 
gave wide circulation to a statement that one 
of their popular bulls had sired two calves 
(out of about 20,000) with the abnormality 
known as “mule-foot.” 


It is imperative, should abnormalities be 
discovered, that other organizations and indi- 
vidual breeders follow the same policy. 

Unless dairy farmers themselves are con- 
scientious in reporting abnormalities, bulls 
may carry undesirable genes unknowingly 
and the results could be disastrous. Should 
a deformed calf be born on your farm, don’t 
bury it without first reporting it to your 
breeding technician or breed fieldman, or 
directly to your dairy breed registry organ- 
ization or artificial breeding association. 





BA 79 years ago... 


A keen, practical dairyman in this 
county gave us the other day a striking 
illustration of the reason why he was 
more successful with his cows than his 
neighbors were. 

“T’ll tell you,” said he, “it all depends 
where a man looks when he feeds his 
cows. My neighbors all look at the feed, 
consequently, they easily learn to skrimp 
the cow all they dare to. When I feed 
I look at the cow just as I would any 
machine if I was feeding it. 

“You want to watch the machine and 
not the feed. It is a mighty easy thing 
for a farmer to get stingy in feeding a 
cow and beat himself out of dollars in 
trying to save cents.” 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Rainwater for cows? 


I have thought of installing a 
cistern so that I could store water 
during dry periods. I had planned 


to connect it with gutters from. 


the barn. 

My neighbor tells me that cattle 
will not drink rainwater unless 
they are dying of thirst. Is this 
true? Is there anything about the 
material from which a roof is made 
that ruins the water for cattle? 


Maryland W.B. 


As a rule, we do not recommend 
using rainwater for watering cat- 
tle if well water is available. In 
most instances, it is more expen- 
sive to do a good job of collecting 
and storing it than to pump water 
from a well electrically. 

If you must use rainwater, the 
collection system should be de- 
signed so that the first water 
which runs off the roof can be dis- 
posed of and not put into the cis- 
tern. Then any dirt or dust which 
has collected on the roof will be 
washed away. 

The cistern should be tight and 
covered to prevent dirt from en- 
tering the cistern from any other 
source. Even with these precau- 
tions, there will be a tendency for 
some organic matter to get into 
the water. This usually results in 
a brownish color and also may 
impart unpleasant odor and taste. 

In most instances, animals will 
drink this water but prefer a clear 
well water, if it is available. Rain- 
water apparently is not as palat- 
able as well water. 

There appears to be some pos- 
sibility of a health hazard to the 
animals since frequently pigeon or 
other droppings will wash off the 
roof and into the cistern. These 
droppings could result in trans- 
mission of disease to the animals. 

If you are selling milk on the 
Grade A market, you should def- 
initely check your plans for the 
collection and storage of water 
with your local dairy plant field- 
man before you go ahead with the 
installation; many local ordinances 
would not allow this type of water 
supply for dairy cattle. 

While it is possible to water 


cattle this way, and it is done in 
some areas of the United States, I 
would definitely recommend a well 
water supply, if it is at all possible. 
—G. P. BARRINGTON 
University of Wisconsin 


Light reflectors 


Is there anything, not too costly, 
that we could use as a reflector 
for lights in the barn? 


Wisconsin R.E. 


You will likely get the best re- 
sults by using a good reflector of 
the regular dome or shallow dome 
shape and one that has a R.L.M. 
label on it. The R.L.M. label is is- 
sued by Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., and certifies the light- 
ing fixture meets minimum speci- 
fications and standards to assure 
uniform quality and light output, 

Any exposed metal on the fix- 
ture should be protected to resist 
corrosion. The reflector surface 
should be made of porcelain enam- 
el, which is a form of glass unaf- 
fected by processes which break 
down other finishes. Porcelain 
enamel stays white and you can 
restore it to its original whiteness 
with soap and water—a chore too 
often neglected. To provide a com- 
fortable uniform light, free of 
glare, reflectors should be 12 inches 
in diameter for 100-watt lamps 
and 14 inches for 150-watt lamps. 

—RAY ALEXANDER 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


Cleaning the sump pump 


I would like to know if there is 
anything I can get for cleaning 
out our sump pump? 


Michigan R.K.B. 


There is no chemical I know of. 
It is likely that the trouble is 
around the screen which protects 
the impeller, rather than with the 
pump itself. Frequently, the screen 
or strainer will become clogged 
with hair, soap curds, or other 
debris which enters the sump. A 
mechanical cleaning of the screen 
probably will solve your problem. 

—D. W. BaTEs 





MD... 


and EMMA 





“How about that, Em? He 
gets to lay around in bed ’til 
5 a.m.!” 


“Well, they don’t have any 
cows to milk!” 
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SILO UNLOADER 


IS ONE OF THE BEST 
MACHINERY INVESTMENTS 
I'VE EVER MADE. 99 












Alfred Devens 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Owners of Brillion Silo Unloaders—to a man—are 
outspoken in praise of their Brillions. When you 
talk io an owner, he'll invariably mention four 
things: 


WALL CLEANER—Takes out frozen silage 
clean as a whistle. Never digs into doors. 
Big 9 inch auger has heavy 2 inch shaft. 





(1) “... really takes out frozen silage” 

(2) “... rugged construction” 

(3) “... pours down silage in a hurry” 

(4) “Suspended . . . and by a single cable” 


But this is just the beginning. 


The Brillion is the leading Silo Unloader for many 
reasons. Performance of the chain drive auger 
far surpasses belt drive of other unloaders. Open 
bottom blower prevents aggravating clogging and 
freeze-ups. You can raise a Brillion off the silage 
when not in use . . . into the high point of the 
dome when filling. And Brillion has extension kits 
that let you fit one unloader to different size silos. 


You'll find that Brillion Unioaders have more of 
the features on your want-list than any other un- 
loader. (Surveys of silo unloader owners show that 
of the ten most-wanted features in an unloader, 
only Brillion has all ten.) 
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BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 


Brillion, Wisconsin, Dept. SU-4-11 


at . 
is Ses, 
BETTER SILAGE — Silage is fresh — no 


frozen or spoiled lumps—reduces waste 
and digestive troubles. Cattle love it. 





DIRECT FEED—Only the Brillion augers 
silage straight into blower... no loss 
of capacity and power, a big advantage. 





Please send me additional information on: 


§7 £. 


DC rorary 
CONDITIONERS SHREDDERS 





(sho untoavens 


CO surt-stano : o CO putverizers 


SEEDERS CO putvi-mutcners 


IN-LINE DRIVE—Simplest, yet most effi- 
cient drive mechanism on any unloader. 
Heavy roller chain powers auger—V-belts 
drive ‘‘blower-thrower.”’ 








(Write name and address on margin.) Cl am @ student 
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ALL-THE-WAY NEW 


FORD Econoline TRUCKS 











TWIN OAKS" 
POULTRY FARN 





ALL THE-WAY NEW TO SAVE IN 4 BIG WAYS! 
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New Var. On any farm hauling job that needs the pro- 


tection of a closed body, turn an Econoline Van loose and watch delivery 


costs plummet! Cargo space is a big 204 cubic feet . . . up to 57 cubic 
feet bigger than conventional panels! Big double doors at both rear and 
side! Floor is level, too—no rear engine hump! 








Here’s room for a 
farm family of eight or a combination of passengers plus a load. This 
versatile vehicle converts to load hauling in a jiffy. And what loadspace 
—twice that of the biggest station wagons! Best yet, it gives up to 30 
miles on a gallon of gas, and it’s priced below even compact wagons!* 








New Pickup Meet a revolutionary new pick- 


up that saves more ways than any farm truck you've known! 
Modern cab-forward design pares away over a thousand pounds 
of dead weight, yet you get as much payload capacity as many 
standard Yz-tonners! It’s three feet shorter over-all, yet there’s a 
big 7-foot box with 73 cubic feet of loadspace! You get lively 
performance in a proven Falcon Six that gives up to 40% better 
gas mileage .. . saves up to $215 a year! Best news, it’s priced 
below many standard ¥2-tonners!* See it at your Ford Dealer's! 


*Bosed ona mpor n of lotest available manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices 
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F Low price! Save from the start with 
Ford's traditionally low prices! 


2. 


Up to 30 mpg! In certified tests, the Econoline 
Pickup delivered 30 mpg... you Can save as 
much as 40% on gas! 


3. 


Less dead weight! 1050 |b. less chassis weight, 
yet carries over %-ton payloads! 


4. Bigger loadspace! 7-foot box—up to 23% more 
room, but 3 feet less truck length to handle! 



















































FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


YOUR DEALER'S 
“CERTIFIED ECONOMY BOOK" 
PROVES IT FOR SURE! 








FORD DIVISION Tort Nelo Company 
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Citrus pulp and soybran flakes 


Both are useful feeds in dairy rations. They are about 
equal to good quality oats and they add extra bulkiness. 


NE of the distinct advantages 
Q enjoyed by livestock produ- 

cers in the U.S.A., and often 
not fully appreciated, is the wide 
availability of many different kinds 
of feed ingredients in almost every 
feed store in the country. In addi- 
tion to the common cereal grains, 
many by-product feeds are availa- 
ble, and they sometimes are cheaper 
sources of energy than the grains. 


Credit for the general availabili- 


ty of many of our common feeds 
at competitive prices for all farm 
animals should be given to the feed 
industry. Large sums have been in- 
vested by private industry to pro- 
cess by-product feeds into accept- 
able forms, to study their nutritive 
values, and to distribute them into 
useful channels. 


Many other countries have neith- 
er the industrial development nor 
the research knowledge to support 


the kind of livestock industries that 
we have in the U.S.A. and Canada. 

Dried citrus pulp, produced as a 
by-product of the citrus juice in- 
dustry, is now well accepted as a 
cattle feed. It is a bulky concen- 
trate having 6.2 per cent protein, 
11.6 per cent crude fiber, and 75 
per cent total digestible nutrients 
(TDN). 

After they become accustomed to 
it, cattle like citrus pulp, and high- 
producing dairy cows often will eat 
some extra citrus pulp when they 
cannot be pushed higher on the 
usual grain mixtures. Citrus pulp 
is similar to dried beet pulp in its 
feeding properties and acceptability. 

Soybran flakes is a relatively 
new cattle feed. It is made by spe- 
cial processing of soybean hulls to 
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KIMAX GLASS PIPE puts modern 


another step ahead 


You xnow the advantages of modern 


milking systems...faster, more sanitary, 
more efficient. Add Kimax glass pipe and 
the job is even cleaner and easier to take 
care otf 

Kimax glass pipe lines are strong, per- 


mit visual inspection as quick as the eye, 
and their smooth bore prevents deposit 


of tiny, hard-to-flush particles. Lines can 
be cleaned in place, too, and when nec- 
essary, disassembly is rapid and simple. 
And Kimax is the amazingly tough glass 
that resists hard knocks. 

Specify Kimax glass pipe in your milk- 
ing system. It’s available from these 
milking systems manufacturers: 


KIMAX GLASS PIPE 
AN (i) PRODUCT 





milking systems 





Chore Boy Manufacturing Company 

Deloval Separator Company 

Hauk Milker Mfg. Company 

Hinman Milking Machine Company 

J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Company 
Jomes Manufacturing Company 

Perfection Manufacturing Corporation 
Rite-Way Dairy Farm Equipment Corporation 
Universal Milking Machine Division 
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by J. K. Loosli 


give a flaky product that cattle 
readily accept. 

Recently-completed tests at Cor- 
nell University compared soybran 
flakes with citrus pulp and high- 
quality oats in dairy rations. The 
soybran flakes had the following 
chemical analyses: moisture 9.2 per 
cent, protein 11.8 per cent, fat 18 
per cent, crude fiber 37.5 per cent, 
nitrogen-free extract 35.5 per cent, 
and ash 4.2 per cent. 

Experimental rations compared 
contained in each 1,000 pounds: 

230 pounds ground corn 

100 pounds ground oats 

100 pounds wheat bran 

180 pounds soybean oil meal 

300 pounds soybran flakes 

60 pounds cane molasses 

10 pounds dicalcium phosphate 

10 pounds limestone 

10 pounds salt 

The other mixtures contained 300 
pounds of oats or citrus pulp in 
place of the soybran flakes. 

These mixtures were fed along 
with a legume-grass hay and corn 
silage to groups of Holstein cows 
in a 4%-month test. The average 


daily production is shown below. 





Feed Milk Test Fat FCM 
containing tb. % Ib. tb. 
Citrus pulp 49.1 3.74 1.84 47.2 
Oats 49.0 3.75 1.864 47.2 
Soybran flakes 49.8 3.73 1.86 47.8 

From these results it is clear 


that citrus pulp, good-quality oats, 
and soybran flakes were all about 
equal in value for milking cows. 
The soybran flakes contained 37.5 
per cent crude fiber, as much as 
poor-quality hay, and yet its over- 
all feeding value was equal to the 
low-fiber oats and citrus pulp. 

Digestion experiments were car- 
ried out with steers to measure the 
utilization of soybran flakes, since 
no published data were available 
for this new feed for cattle. It was 
found that the steers digested 64 
per cent of the protein, 74 per cent 
of the fat, 84 per cent of the crude 
fiber, and 84 per cent of the nitro- 
gen-free extract. 

It was calculated that the soy- 
bran flakes contained 7.6 per cent 
digestible protein and 71.7 per cent 
total digestible nutrients (TDN). 
Good quality oats usually contain 
7.0 to 94 per cent digestible pro- 
tein and 70 to 72 per cent of TDN. 

These high digestion coefficients 
agree well with recent results ob- 
tained with sheep at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster, Ohio. 

The 1956 edition of Morrison's 
Feeds and Feeding does not show 
values for soybran flakes. Soybean 
meal feed, chiefly hulls, having 12.0 
per cent protein and 35.8 per cent 
crude fiber is shown to contain 7.9 
per cent digestible protein and on- 
ly 37.0 per cent TDN, but digestion 
coefficients are not shown, suggest- 
ing that recent studies have not 
been published. 

It is not known whether special 
processing has greatly increased the 
digestibility of soybran flakes or 
whether the raw hulls of soybeans 
are much better utilized than in- 
dicated by present feed tables. At 
any rate, one can be quite sure 
that the type of soybran flakes 
now on the market is a high-quali- 
ty cattle feed. 

The high crude fiber content of 
soybran flakes will present a prob- 
lem in states where fiber maxi- 
mums in dairy feeds are carefully 
checked by feed control officials. 
There is no easy chemical method 
of distinguishing between the fiber 


poor hay or straw, even though 
the cow recognizes a vast difference. 
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CONTROLLING 
COLD WEATHER 
TROUBLE... 
NO TROUBLE 


Every winter brings foot rot and 
respiratory diseases. With Aureomycin 


in feed, this dairyman controls them 


with no extra work. 


For thirty years, the Burgeson 
Farm in Grandview, Missouri, has 
been improving its registered Hol- 
stein stock. It is the home of one 
National record and two State 
record cows, 

“However”, says T. A. (Pete) 
Burgeson, Jr., “this is a working 
farm. Our basic product is milk... 
good milk and lots of it. To make it, 
hundreds of details have to be 
tended to daily. Everything is im- 
portant. Breeding, sanitation, man- 
agement, feeding .. . everything. 

“That’s why AUREOMYCIN® is an 
integral part of our winter feeding 
program, In late fall, winter and 
early spring our weather out here is 
cold and damp. Even though we’ve 
got about one acre of cement down 
around our barns, the cows spend a 
good deal of time in some mud. A 
couple of years ago, that meant foot 
rot and respiratory disease trouble. 
When herd health went down, so did 
production. 

‘‘When the FDA approved 
AUREOMYCIN for continuous feed- 


« 
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“As you can see, the area around the feed bunks 


ing to lactating cows, we were 
among the first to use it. Believe 
me, we’re pleased with the results. 
We just don’t have foot rot and 
respiratory infections any more. 
Herd health is up and we get mazi- 
mum production from our high pro- 
dueing cows. The fact that we get 
these results with no extra work is 
all ‘cream on top.’ The AUREOMYCIN 
is added to our grain ration and fed 
automatically in the milking parlor. 

“Incidentally, we’ve used AUREO- 
MYCIN in our calf milk replacer for 
years. Here again, the results have 
been gratifying. AUREOMYCIN has 
checked scours and increased both 
feed efficiency and growth rate of 
our calves,” 

Get all the facts on AUREOMYCIN 
in dairy feeds from your feed dealer 
or manufacturer. 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 
20, New York. ®@AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 





becomes a mud pond when fall rains come.” 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF 
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“Our grain ration, with AUREOMYCIN 
added, is loaded into these hoppers... 
which are directly over the automatic 
feeders in the milking parlor.” 


“This is part of our 100-cow herd. We 
credit AUREOMYCIN for controlling 
foot rot and respiratory infections.” 


“We also feel that good sanitation and 
latest management practices are im- 
portant. Here’s the man that proves our 
management practices are profitable.” 





AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Nutrena’s 


1961 Dairy 


Prescription 


Program A 


& nee 
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A rule of thumb feeding ratio may not provide the nutrition cows need for capacity milk produc- 


‘ 


* 


tion ...or it may waste feed. Nutrena’s exclusive Prescription Service matches nutrition (includ- 
ing your own feed supply) to the cow’s requirements for top performance at low cost. 


How much grain and concentrate 
to support 38 lbs. of milk? 


You're in trouble with these 1300-pound 
Holsteins on a feeding ratio of one pound 
grain to four pounds milk, 

That would figure an average of 9% 
pounds of grain and concentrate mixture 
per day per cow. And with oat hay and 
sorghum silage, you would be limiting 
the milk production of high-producing 
cows. Even the average cows would lose 
condition or fall short of their potential. 

Why the shortage? Well, the usual one 
to four feeding ratio over-rates the nutri- 
tion supplied by the oat hay and sor- 
ghum silage. 

Check the sample Nutrena Prescrip- 
tion at right. It starts with known nutri- 
tional requirements of cows of this breed, 
weight and production rate. Note that 
the Prescription shows how much pro- 
tein and T.D.N. are supplied by a ca- 
pacity “feed’’ of oat hay and sorghum 
silage. In this ration 29 pounds out of 
the total feed requirement of 41 pounds 
is supplied by roughage. If you add 9% 
pounds of grain and concentrate mix 


(the usual one to four ratio) your ration 
is 24% pounds short of meeting the re- 
quirements for milk production and body 
maintenance. In addition to being low 
in total feed, this ration would lack 
energy nutrients, which couldn’t be sup- 
plied economically by roughage. 
The completed Prescription would call 
for 12 pounds of grain and concentrate 
. eight pounds of milo, 2 pounds of 
oats and 2 pounds of Nutrena Sweetflow- 
41 Dairy Concentrate . . . to efficiently 
supply the protein and T.D.N. required 
for good performance, Nutrena Sweet- 
flow-41 is used here because it balances 
these feeds economically and supplies 
important vitamins and minerals lack- 
ing in the grain sorghums. For other 
cows or other feeding programs, one of 
the other Nutrena dairy rations might 
prove more economical. A Nutrena Dairy 
Prescription for your herd would be 
tailored to the needs of your cows and 
your available grain and roughage. 
Doesn’t this sound, business-like ap- 





MUTRENA SWEETF PRESCRIPTION 
Step 1. Breed nineedintaindean LI00k, 


Step 2. Average Daily Production per cow (in pounds) - 
Amt. Feed tible 
Ibs 


per_cow 
Minimum 

Step 3. Daily requirements: FL ws 2. 

YOUR BALANCED RATION SHOULD CONTAIN 


T.ON 
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proach to dairy feeding make good sense? 
Why not check with your Nutrena dealer. 
Ask him to check your dairy ration with 
the Nutrena Prescription Calculator. 
Ask about the full line of dairy feeds 
and services that are part of Nutrena’s 
1961 Dairy program. 


Information to help make profitable use of Nutrena products is part of the service Nutrena offers every 
customer. This partial list represents a sampling of the wide range of information on rations, systems 


VW CHECK WITH NUTRENA 


ulrend 


MILLS, INC. 


40 years of leadership in animal nutrition 


PRESCRIPTION FEEDING FOR DAIRY PROFITS— 
Get full information on Nutrena’s exclusive program 
tailored individually to your herd, your roughage, your 
grain supply and your milk production goals. 


NUTRENA CALFLOO SYSTEM — Low-cost, low-labor 
housing, high performance feeding program to help 
control disease losses, get fast thrifty growth for 
dairy calves. 


NUTRENA PIGLOO® SYSTEM—Facts, figures, im- 
pa on Nutrena’s low-cost, low-labor, volume 
10g production system. 


[] NEW, IMPROVED HIGH-PRODUCTION EGG FEED 
—Nutrena’s 1961 Egg Ration A has improved calorie- 
protein ratio, more egg-making power than the pre- 
vious formula 


and services available. To send for any of these helpful bulletins, just check below: 








Oe 

(Please print) 
Address______. eer a 
a ES OE 


Clip and mali to: Nutrena 
200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Let’s come down to earth... 


(Continued from page 1089) 


remember, is not a perfect food. 
True, it is a tremendously valu- 
able collection of necessary food 
nutrients, and its value increases 
in the well-balanced diet. 

Most dairy foods are compara- 
tively high in calories. An 8-ounce 
cup of milk supplies 165 calories. 
Two cups would provide over 10 
per cent of the total calories 
(3,200) needed by a 25-year-old man 
engaged in at least moderate phys- 
ical activity. For a 25-year-old 
woman, two cups of milk provide 
about 14 per cent of her total 
daily calorie needs, 


Give up steaks? 


Obviously, people whose need for 
calories has steadily decreased as 
machines are substituted for hu- 
man labor, will not trade their 
steaks and chickens, ham and 
eggs, fruits and vegetables, and 
pastries for more milk. 

Nor is it reasonable to assume, 
under the present status of hu- 
man frailty, that we will ex- 
change beer and pretzels, martin- 
is and canapes, for an extra glass 
of milk, no matter how much bet- 
ter the choice might be from every 
reasonable viewpoint! 

The Irish, the Dutch, and many 
others can use many more calories 
than we do because they burn 
more calories in their work, bi- 
cycling instead of riding in cars, 
hiking instead of riding around 
golf courses in electric carts. 

Gradually we will see more 
changes in the diets of the Ameri- 
can people as efforts are made to 
fight the No. 1 health problem — 
overweight. We become overweight 





by eating more food than needed 
for our energy use. It’s estimated 
that. over 35 million people are 
overweight, and this problem is 
getting more attention. 

Fat is being de-emphasized. Some 
fat is essential in the diet, but 
most nutritionists and medical au- 
thorities believe we eat far too 
much fat in our American diet. 
People are being urged to reduce 
fat consumption by one-third, on 
the average. 


Cow vs. vegetable fat... 


This de-emphasis on fat leads us 
in dairying to a problem we must 
face realistically, not emotionally. 
From the consumer point of view 
and on the basis of all factors 
which usually affect pricing, but- 
terfat today is overpriced. 

There is in the world, not just 
in America, an excess supply of 
edible fats at a time when people 
are being urged to reduce fat con- 
sumption as a health-improving 
measure. It has been pretty well 
established in this country that 
many people are not willing to pay 
a premium for fat because it hap- 
pens to come from a cow instead 
of from a vegetable. 

The difference in consumer pur- 
chases of butter and oleomargarine 
are much more significant than a 
surface look indicates. When the 
homemaker is spending her own 
grocery money, she buys far more 
oleo than butter. The use of but- 
ter in restaurants and institutions 
does much to keep the consump- 
tion of the two products close to- 
gether on a per capita basis. 

We need less fat because we do 


less physical labor. Fat was more 
important in the days when most 
of us walked behind the plow all 
day or cut wood without power 
saws! 

The per capita consumption of 
butterfat has been declining stead- 
ily over a long period. Actually, 
the loss in per capita sales of but- 
ter is itself a major factor to be 
considered in assessing our sales 
position today. 

During the past 20 years in- 
creases in per capita use of fluid 
milk, nonfat dry milk, cottage 
cheese, other cheeses, and ice 
cream have offset a large part of 
the loss due to less butter con- 
sumption. Our industry should be 
proud of having recouped so much 
of the loss, rather than hanging 
our heads in shame because we 
lost some market in a battle that 
had most of the odds stacked 
heavily against us. Few people be- 
lieved butter would hold as much 
of the market as it has in view 
of the intensity of the competition. 

There is another very important 
factor which must be realistically 
considered today in setting reason- 
able sales goals. 

It is no secret that butterfat 
has been under suspicion, along 
with other animal fats and hydro- 
genated vegetable oils, in the heart 
disease controversy. 

A great deal of research is be- 
ing conducted to find the cause 
of heart disease. Some research 
results seem to be helpful in re- 
moving dietary fat as a cause. 
But, as of now, there is enough 
doubt about fats in the diet in the 
minds of many prominent medical 
authorities to give the dairy in- 
dustry trouble. 

When doctors make dietary 
changes for their patients, dairy 
products are most apt to suffer 
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simply because they are so visible, 
so easy to separate from the diet. 
It is easier to tell the patient to 
change to skim milk and give up 
butter, cheese, and ice cream than 
it is to convince the patient to 
give up steaks which contain fat. 

There are attacks against milk 
and milk products from people 
who become emotional over the 
heart disease problem. There are 
attacks from other medical au- 
thorities. It is important to keep 
in mind that any food must be 
assessed, by those interested in 
health, in terms of contribution to 
essential nutrients, along with cost 
to the consumer, palatability, fla- 
vor, ease of preparation. 


To erase doubts... 


Milk and milk products will con- 
tinue to receive the support of nu- 
tritionists and medical people be- 
cause of the tremendous contribu- 
tion they make at very low cost. 
However, we cannot forget that 
doubts have been raised, doubts 
which eventually will be removed 
only through competent research 
that often takes many years to 
come to generally accepted con- 
clusions. 

We likely will have to live with 
the fat-heart disease problems for 
some time to come. It will con- 
tinue to have some adverse effect 
on sales. 

While every possible effort must 
be expended to tell the story of 
milk’s vital role in providing the 
basis of a good diet for American 
people, we should not forget that 
greed breeds contempt. Milk is a 
tremendous bargain nutritionally 
and dollarwise as part of the well- 
balanced diet. We should not ex- 
pect people to try to live on milk 
alone, however. Milk is used al- 


(Continued on next page) 





At Schlies’ Denmark, Wis. dairy farm a 


GEHL MIX-ALL 


saves °600 a year... 


‘“‘makes feed anytime we want it’’ 






Handles small grains, bale slices or 
large-ear corn. New adjusto-height 
auger-feeder table available. 


A Gehl Mix-All on the Joseph 
F. Schlies farm easily handles 
23,500 Ibs. of feed grinding and 
mixing chores a month for 96 
Holsteins. Schlies figures the Mix- 
All saves him $600 annually. He 
saves $34.95 monthly on elevator 
grinding/mixing bills. He saves 
$26.25 monthly on volume buying 
of shelled corn. 

His son Kenneth says, “One nice 
feature is convenience. We can 
grind when we want, what we 
want.” That’s the Gehl way! 








Bonus! The Mix-All saves 
Schlies an extra $363 per year on 
their 100-hog feeding operation! 

Portable, PTO-powered Mix-All 
delivers big savings in both the 
10” and 15” mill sizes. The Gehl 
grinds, mixes, delivers 2 tons of 
feed in minutes. Separate concen- 
trate hopper lets you blend pre- 
measured quantities of vitamins, 
minerals and antibiotics. 

Get all the Mix-All dairy feed- 
making details. Mail coupon or see 
your Gehl dealer for this new on- 
the-farm feed mill idea. 





Schiies serves Holsteins milk-making, 
highly palatable Mix-All-made feed at 
new, low cost. 































ated separately from the 


EHL 








GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. ML-26-28, West Bend, Wisconsin 


Please send me the feeding facts on the new Gehi Mix-All. 


SHES SHHSEESEHESETETE SES EEEEREEEEESEESEEEEEESEEES 










Gehl Mix-All augers top commercial-quality ration to bulk feed room 
in barn. Gehl mixing unit and unloadin 


ig Conveyor can be oper- 


grinder— saves the machine, saves fuel. 


28-60 
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PRECISION-MADE PARTS” 
Ms. 


in this matched 
feeding team 
work efficiently, 
economically, and 
trouble-free 

year ‘round 


peace _ ae ies 


| STAREINE | 


——— 





UNLOADER 
TWO DRIVES — 


Constant rotation is 
assured by two 
drive drums work- 
ing on opposite 
sides of the collec- 
tor arm, 





TWO AUGERS — Twice the cut- 
ting edges of single auger unload- 
ers ... break up frozen silage 
better, deliver a more even flow to 
the impeller, faster. 


ROTARY 
IMPELLER — Four 
paddle arms throw 
down a constant 
stream of silage. 
Impellers throw more silage than 
blowers and move it with less 
horsepower. Impeller blades are 
hardened for longer life. 


ONE HEAVY-DUTY MOTOR 
— Powers the whole unit — drive 
drums, dual augers, and impeller 
—through toughest silage for 
about 5c per day. Protected 
against burn-out from electrical or 
mechanical overloads. 
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FEEDER 
SHIELDED BEARINGS 


i“ 


SAVE FEED 
10” wide stan- 
chions, which 
support the side 
boards, also 
serve as shields 
over the oilite 
bearings to keep 
light feeds from 
being thrown 
out and wasted. 
Two augers may be connected in 
a T or L arrangement, 





TAPERED AUGER 
LEAD-IN FLIGHTS 
Starline “9” aug- 
ers have addi- 
tional flat tap- 
ered lead-in 
flighting which 
produces a con- 
tinuous flow of 
material from 
one auger section to the next... 
motors are reversible to deliver 
feed in either direction. 





* tr YoU NEED REPLACEMENT PARTS, 
STARLINE GIVES YOU THE ASSURANCE 
OF IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


“YF SSCs Bee eee eeeeeanaeeeae 
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STARLINE, INC, 
Harvard, Illinois 


Please send details on the Starline Silo 
UnleaderO Auger Feeder() 


604 Front St., 





NAME 





RFOo @ TOWN 





COUNTY STATE 


| am interested in becoming a Starline Dealer 
Check for Special Literature if Student 

















Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 






























Foot ROT 
(Cattle ond Sheep) 
An infection of the feet 
land claws APPLY DR. 
ROBERTS FOOT ROT 
TREATMENT between 
the claws and into cavi- 
ties. Easy to apply. One 
pint can $200. At your 

dealer's 
@. 


. ROBERTS VETERINARY 
Waukesha, Wis. 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style —Fo-y-- touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARO'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





ENDS “PIG ROOTING” 
FEED WASTE 


Fairfield 
“KUMFORT KUP” 


NURSERY FEEDER 
Non -Clogging + Easy-To-Clean | 
New principle of de- 
sign converts more feed 
to marketable weight. 
Rate of feed flow ad- 
justs quickly — no tools 
needed. Feed does not 
pile up in cups... pigs 
cannot root it out onto 
floor. Provides ultimate in 


eS i 
- —_ 


sanitary 
feeding for pigs up to 100 Ibs. Pigs wipe 
8 jaw-shaped “Kumfort Kups” clean as 


they eat. No corners to collect dirt. 
Hopper rotates gently to prevent clog- 
ging. Shipping wt. 42 Ibs. 

See Your Dealer Or Write 
FAIRFIELD ENG. & MFG. CO. 





Fairfield 17, Iowa Ph. 805 
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most universally in American 
homes as the basic food. On the 
average, per capita consumption is 
relatively high. 


Cannot be all things... 


Any effort to break down this 
public picture of milk as our basic 
food will result in damage to sales 
in the long run. The hue and cry 
to make milk a “socially accept- 
able” beverage to compete with 
coffee, tea, and soft drinks seems 
to be a waste of time and effort, 
as well as destroying the image 
which earlier generations of milk- 
men built up! 

It is obvious milk cannot be all 
things to all people. It cannot be 
looked upon as both a very im- 
portant food product needed in the 
daily diet and a frivolous drink to 
be consumed at parties for ex- 
ample. A basic food is consumed 
more frequently and in greater 
quantity than a party food. 

To think clearly about reason- 
able sales goals for milk and other 
dairy foods, we must get over the 
habit of believing consumers ought 
to buy whatever farms produce. 

First, we must recognize most 
of our population is consuming 
milk and other dairy foods at a 
high level when rated against the 
many different foods available and 
our total need for food. True, 
there are groups in our population 
which need more milk or other 
dairy foods for proper nutrition, 
but others probably consume more 
than needed. 

Because we are enjoying fairly 
high sales levels does not mean 
we should sit back and rest. The 
competition for food dollars is in- 
creasing steadily. Today it is a 
tremendous job to simply hold 
one’s share of the market. The 
support which dairymen give to 
the American Dairy Association, 
National Dairy Council, and other 
local, state, and national programs 
will have to increase simply if we 
are to hold what we have. 


Speaking bluntly .. . 


We must realistically face some 
very serious problems, a few of 
which we have touched on above. 
Now let’s speak bluntly about 
our situation. 


In some states today it is legal 
to sell “filled milk,” which is a 
combination of cheap vegetable 
oils and skim milk. Highly capable 
food technologists are able to per- 
form near-miracles in their labora- 
tories these days. The chief rea- 
son skim milk is used in substi- 
tute products is because it is 
cheaper than producing a com- 
pletely synthetic product. But 
such a completely synthetic milk 
could be produced if incentive war- 
ranted it. 

This, in effect, is another way of 
saying attempts to improve the fi- 
nancial position of dairymen by 
raising to excessively high levels 
the price of milk for Class I might 
produce the financial incentive to 
encourage completely synthetic 
substitutes for milk. 

It may well be that improved 
milk prices may have to come as 
a result of a growing demand for 
manufactured products rather than 
through higher fluid milk prices. 
Higher fluid milk prices not only 
might encourage substitutes, but 
the possibility of further expansion 
of fluid milk consumption prob- 
ably is not as great as for some 
other milk products, such as 
cheeses and low-fat desserts. 

Of course, increasing population 
will expand the fluid milk market 
if we hold present per capita lev- 
els. We could strengthen our po- 
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sition by treating at least some 
manufactured dairy products with 
more respect than they receive to- 
day from some segments of the 
dairy industry. 

Milk is going to continue to be 
important in the American diet. 
Dairymen, however, might well 
consider facing the facts of life as 
they exist. We are not lagging in 
salesmanship. We are doing mighty 
well considering the competition 
we must meet. 

We should quit setting up un- 
reasonable sales goals based on 
after-dinner speakers’ misinterpre- 
tation of the situation as a whole. 
Let’s not shoot for the No. 1 spot 
in milk consumption among na- 
tions of the world unless we are 
willing to try to persuade people 
to drastically change their eating 
habits. This would require hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and 
many years of work. 

Production goals—no matter how 
they may be established in the fu- 
ture—can be realistic only if they 
can be related to anticipated con- 
sumption. As long as a half bil- 
lion pounds of nonfat dry milk 
must be channeled through gov- 
ernment hands each year, to be 
given away or sold at ridiculously 
low prices, efforts to bring sta- 
bility and strength int’ silk pric- 
ing cannot be entirel’ successful. 
And nonfat dry milk i made from 
that part of whole fluid milk 
which most nearly justifies the 
claim that milk is a “nearly per- 
fect food.” 

If production goals are to ex- 
pand with population, then milk 
pricing must be such that it will 
not be a hindrance to building a 
stronger consumer demand for milk. 

Strong consumer demand for 
dairy foods will be maintained only 
if the industry—and everyone in 
it—is willing to give full support 
to well-planned programs of re- 
search, education, and mass pro- 
duction. We must continue in re- 
search until we know all the facts 
which might apply to the role of 
milk in the human diet. One day, 
we may reach this point, but there 
will never be an end to the need 
for education and intelligent pro- 
motional effort. Each new genera- 
tion must learn why milk is a 
valuable food and be reminded of 
this frequently throughout life. 

We in the dairy industry often 
have very strong emotional at- 
tachments to the dairy cow and 
her products. When we look back 
through the history of man and 
contemplate the part which milk 
played in our progress, we feel 
proud. And we are upset when 
some researcher suggests that milk 
or a fraction of it might be harm- 
ful to some people. This hurts! 


Reason must prevail . . . 


If we want to preserve and 
strengthen public appreciation for 
milk and dairy foods, we must not 
let emotion run away with our 
thinking. Instead, reason must pre- 
vail. Reason demands that we 
look at our problems and op- 
portunities with as little emotion 
us possible if we are to apply 
the kind of effort and serious 
thought which will help solve these 
problems and build opportunities. 


Determining what might be rea- 
sonable sales goals for dairy foods 
in this country could well be the 
first step toward deciding how 
much effort we should attempt to 
put into salesmanship, research, in- 
creasing production efficiency, and 
other factors. They make the dif- 
ference between being in a busi- 
ness which provides a reasonable 
return on labor and investment or 
a business that is constantly faced 
with bankruptcy. THE END 
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Stanchion barn feeding is easy, using this porta- 
ble tank with pressure gun liquid feed dispenser. 


—< 


Easiest feeding is with this storage-feed bunk. 
Morea supplement flows well in cold weather. 


Delivery of MOREA liquid feed is by tank truck 


direct to your storage. Pumps and gravity do all 
the work—both in delivery and feeding. 
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Feeding MOREA supplement on pasture pxys 
off in extra milk, especially when pastures go dry. 








“My cows produced 20°, more milk 
our first year on 


MOREA liquid feed!” 


ED SEIBEL, CAMPBELLSPORT, WIS. 


“‘MOREA liquid supplement has saved me 
work and saved me grain while it has 
boosted annual production from my 18 
cows by 35,940 pounds of milk and 1,518 
pounds of butterfat,”’ says Ed Seibel. 


“D.H.I1.A. records prove the profit-making dif- 
ference between Morea supplement and my 
former program,” says Mr. Seibel. “My cows 
on Morea supplement produced 20% more 
milk and 24% more butterfat while eating 
40% less grain. This new liquid feeding pro- 
gram saves work, saves grain and uses more 
of my lowest cost feed —hay and forage. Cows 
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take to the liquid supplement well—and so 
do calves. 

“Average production per cow before MorEA 
liquid feed was 11,595 pounds of milk and 407 
pounds of butterfat-The first year with Morea 
supplement, average production per cow in- 
creased to 12,702 pounds of milk and 461 
pounds of butterfat. 

“We feed ground oats and ground ear corn, 
mixed hay and corn silage along with about 
one pound of Morga liquid supplement per 
cow per day. From a portable tank dispenser, 
in a few minutes, I can pump enough Morea 
liquid feed onto grain or silage for all my cows.” 


Key to Results is Ethanol 


Morea liquid feed is designed to help cattle and 
sheep get full feed value out of everything they 
eat, and to speed digestion of roughage and con- 
centrates for greater feed capacity and greater 
milk or meat production. MorEea supplement 
helps the micro-organisms in the rumen, or first 
stomach, to grow faster and do their work of di- 
gesting feeds and roughage more efficiently. 

To do this they need a hydrogen donor. The 
ethanol (ethyl alcohol) in Morea feed is an ex- 
cellent hydrogen donor. Morea liquid feed is the 
only supplement that contains ethanol. It also 


contains urea nitrogen, phosphoric acid, molasses 
and trace mineral elements. The Morea feed pro- 
gram also calls for plenty of water, free-choice 
minerals, plenty of low-protein roughage, grain 
fed free-choice or controlled, depending on rough- 
age quality and grain costs, and 12.5% level of 
protein in the ration, based on dry weight. 

Dairymen everywhere, like Ed Seibel, are using 
Morea liquid feed supplement to save work and 
to make extra profits. See your nearby Morea 
feed mixer-distributor now for the facts on this 
new money-maker. 


Write now for information on profit-making Morea liquid feed 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
Dept. HD2, 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Feed Service Corporation 
Dept. HD2, Crete, Nebraska 


Morea is a registered trade-mark of Feed Service Corporation. 
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IF YOUR DINING AREA is narrow, place your 
table against a wall with a large mirror on it. 
This beautiful wall mirror with a mellow maple 
frame would be equally attractive over a buffet. 





—Photos courtesy Libbey-Owens Ford ' 
SLIDING MIRROR DOORS on the clothes closet 


of this bedroom give plenty of viewing area to 
check tip-to-toe grooming, while lending added 
light and a look of spaciousness to small room. 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 





Mirrors add glamour 


to your home 


Not only are mirrors useful, they also serve as decorative 


accessories that reflect the beauty of a room, add sparkle, 


and provide the illusion of additional space. 


by Ann Joselyn 


a well-decorated room is to use what 
everyone once called a “looking glass.” 
Professional decorators have found that 
well-placed mirrors brighten interiors and 
add a feeling of spaciousness to small rooms. 
The skillful use of mirrors seems to extend 
walls without the need of altering the floor 
plan of the house or removing any walls. 

For instance, by placing a large structural 
mirror on the wall opposite a picture window, 
the room will seem to “multiply” by two. The 
view framed in the picture window is picked 
up in the mirror and soft, natural daylight 
seems to come from both sides of the room. 
The illusion of added space is tremendous. 
It’s as if another room is joined side-by-side 
with the origin.l. ; 

To extend a narrow wall and make it seem 
wider, accent the horizontal look. A large 
rectangular mirror hung lengthwise will seem 
to stretch the wall, adding depth to the room 
at the same time. The mirror can be placed 
off-center above a buffet or sofa with a 
vase of flowers or a lamp at the opposite 
end to provide a balanced effect. 

To widen a long and narrow room, use a 
mirror on one or both side walls. The visual 
effect will be one of added width. 

Where low ceilings are a problem, a rec- 
tangular mirror hung vertically behind a 
small table, TV, or buffet adds to the height 
of the wall at the same time enhancing the 
beauty of the furnishings and accessories 
placed in front of it. 

If your home is dark, you can capture 
needed light from the windows simply by re- 
flecting it into the room with a mirror. 

For best results, mirrors should blend rath- 
er than clash with furnishings. Mirror frames, 
in other words, should harmonize with fur- 
nishings in color and styling. Properly placed 
and coordinated with other pieces, a mirror 
adds a feeling of continuity rather than ap- 
pearing as an unplanned “extra.” 


Os of the most practical ways to achieve 


A few pointers... 


There are a few basic prdven rules to ob- 
serve when using mirrors: 

1. Locate mirrors where they reflect the 
most pleasing scenes when viewed from every 
angle. This can usually be done by placing 
the mirror on a wall opposite a picture win- 
dow, a large painting or a mantel. 

2. Select mirrors of a size that will give 
good balance and proportion to the room and 
their location. 

3. Choose a style that is appropriate to 
the surroundings. Avoid such combinations 
as an ornate mirror over a modern table or 
a contemporary mirror over an antique piece. 

4. Hang your mirrors as you would pic- 
tures, placing them in relation to furniture, 


not high so they seem to float into space. 

There are dozens of ways to use mirrors. 
One particularly striking effect is achieved 
by using a narrow strip of mirror about a 
foot wide vertically from floor to ceiling in 
the corner of a room to reflect the narrower 
wall. The reflection in the mirror strip makes 
the narrow wall appear to go on and on. 

Many homes have two windows fairly close 
together with a narrow wall area between. 
These two windows can be curtained or 
draped as one when you place a mirror on 
the wall between them. This gives the effect 
of one large window and provides a reflec- 
tion of your room in the center. 

A small hall seems larger when you use a 
large mirror above a chest or hall table or 
have a mirrored wall at the end of a dark 
hallway. This is not only decorative but prac- 
tical because it provides a chance for a last- 
minute check-up before leaving the house. 

Here’s another good trick if you’ve deep 
window sills that hold an indoor garden of 
green plants. Top the sill with a mirror and’ 
place your plants on the mirror. This dou- 
bles the effect of the greenery, brightens 
your whole room by mirroring sunlight, and 
helps plants to thrive. 

Because of the distortion-free clarity of 
today’s twin-ground plate glass which is used 
in the finest mirrors, it has even become 
practical to cover entire wails to gain the 
utmost advantage of existing light and the 
illusion of space. Mirrors for this purpose 
are usually unframed and mounted with fix- 
tures that are hidden to make the mirror ap- 
pear as a complete wall covering. 

Full-length mirror panels that are easy to 
install on any door, are the perfect way to 
brighten drab closet doors, create the look 
of space in hallways, bedrooms and bath- 
rooms, and provide a handy place for you tq 
see yourself from head to toe, to help you 
always look your best. 

Sliding mirror doors for 2losets and sto- 
rage areas are a new and very popular mir- 
ror application. Extending the full wall height 
between ceiling and floor, they provide tip- 
to-toe viewing from anywhere in the room. 

In keeping with the popular trend away 
from the conventional unrelated “looking 
glass,” and toward the decorative mirror as 
an important part of a room, many striking 
new mirror designs are available today. 

Among the newer designs are included such 
framing innovations as wrought iron, anodized 
aluminum and shadow box borders set off by 
colorful metal ferrules and inlaid patterns 
of gold, copper or silver foil. These are in 
addition to a wide variety of richly finished 
wood frames in modern and traditional de- 
signs to harmonize with various furniture 
styles. THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


other column devoted to notes 

from the National Home Dem- 
onstration Council convention, held 
in Wisconsin this summer. We con- 
tinue from last issue. 

The state of Kansas led off its 
yearly report with some challeng- 
ing thoughts. 

In years gone by, the average 
homemaker knew just what her 
heart told her and her mother 
taught her, they said. This was 
fine, up till today. Now, with our 
small world grown so large and 
our large world grown so small, it 
is not enough just to know how to 
take care of ourselves. Through 
the elevation of our own status as 
women and the enrichment of our 
own family life, we must stand as 
example and help for other wom- 
en, the world over. 

Expanding that theme was Mrs. 
Geerda Van Beekhoff, of Holland, 
president of the Associated Coun- 
try Women of the World, who ad- 
dressed the women on her organi- 
zation and its purposes. 

The purpose of ACWW is to pro- 
mote and maintain colorful, friend- 
ly relations among country women 
and homemakers of all nations; it 
is the voice of the country woman 
from 142 affiliated groups in five 
continents. It also maintains an 
observer at the United Nations. 


Most state home demonstration 
councils belong to ACWW and ben- 
efit from its wide offers of inter- 
national help, friendship, and know!]- 
edge. Projects include Pennies for 
Friendship, which actually support 
ACWW; Letter Friends, which is a 
pen-pal exchange between women 
of different countries; Friendship 
Parcels. Also UNICEF and UNES- 
CO contributions; encouragement of 
the exchange of summer visits be- 
tween country boys and girls of 
different nations and, above all, 
channels through which good inter- 
national understanding and friend- 
ship can flow between country wom- 
en the world over. 


Pieter « sit by me through an- 


More women will work .. . 


Wisconsin’s dean of women pre- 
sented to the women the increasing 
challenge before them, work-wise. 

“The woman of tomorrow will 
be wife, mother, worker,” stated 
Dean Peterson. “Today one out of 
four workers is a woman; in 1970, 
the proportion will be one out of 
three. In addition, the women will 
still be depended upon to maintain 
family life and do the volunteer 
community work. 

“The average woman college grad- 
uate of today will probably work 
25 years outside her home, and is 
likely to outlive her husband so it 
may well be that our daughters 
need more education than our sons. 

“The woman's world is changing 
rapidiy. Women now have entered 
all occupations; they control the 
wealth of the world; they are in- 
terested in people and ideas and 
are most skilled in the art of hu- 
man communication. It is the di- 
rect challenge of today’s woman to 
keep an open mind and learn all 
she can.” 


Special reports of the health sec- 
tion of meetings dealt with food 
for thought for life, the national 
overweight problem; understanding 
of the problems of the aged and 
trying to encourage youth to learn 
to live with age, since the two 
groups increase yearly in numbers. 
Additives to animal feed and their 


possible effects on human food con- 
sumption was another strong sub- 
ject for discussion. 

In the safety discussions, about 
40 per cent of those reported list- 
ed the study of civilian defense, 
the preparation of home prepared- 
ness kits, and distribution of plans 
for bomb shelters. 

Family life interest groups con- 
centrated on reports from the 
White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, to which several 
of the women attending the NHDC 
had been delegates. 


Emphasis on youth... 


With the emphasis on youth, sev- 
eral significant recommendations for 
thought were made: TV networks 
have a moral responsibility to the 
young people of our nation; youth 
must be made to feel necessary 
and worthwhile; fathers must be 
made to feel more important and 
more husbands and fathers must 
be interested in community activi- 
ties; there must be ways to know 
the capacities of a child. 

A speech, meaty with thought, 
by associate director Ahlgren of 
the Wisconsin extension service, 
climaxed the session. “Values That 
Never Change” was his title. 

“We are living in an exciting, 
challenging, dangerous age,” he 
said, “an age that depends for its 
progress on science and technology. 
The price of change is adjustment; 
we cannot live with things as we 
have always known them. 

“Our standard of living has tri- 
pled in the last hundred years; 
food habits have changed so that 
obesity is about our only form of 
malnutrition. We have made tre- 
mendous progress in eliminating 
drudgery and promoting longer life; 
today one out of eleven persons is 
65 years of age or over. 

“We are living in a money econ- 
omy; functioning in a larger com- 
munity. Man now travels at three 
times the speed of sound as meas- 
ured against the horse, which sel- 
dom exceeded 30 miles an hour. 


“The accelerated experiences of 
young people make it hard for par- 
ents to understand them; our mode 
of living has become more urban 
than rural; by 1980 it is: estimated 
that half our national population 
will be living in a suburban en- 
vironment. 


More of everything ... 


“The age in which we live com- 
petes for men’s hearts, minds, and 
trust. The ‘soaring 60's’ promises 
to be 10 years of ‘more’... more 
people, more marriages, more 
youngsters, more oldsters, more 
manufactured products, more elec- 
tricity, more homes, more power, 
more money, more autos, more 
schools, more churches, more taxes, 
and above all, more problems. 

“It is only through people, you 
and me and our neighbors, for 
whom and by whom these ‘more’ 
things are created, that they can 
lead to more good lives. An econ- 
omy motive is worthy only if used 
as a means to an end. 

“The values that never change 
are the ideals we live by that exist 
in our hearts and minds. What we 
honor, we cherish. Consideration for 
human welfare, happiness, new ex- 
perience, self-mastery, service, 
friendliness, neighborliness are all 
simple God-given materials from 


which civilization is hand-made. 
“Workman, how do you build?” 




















1496. and smart, this date 
pee will delight every junior. 
iw 


or with contrast. 
12, 13, 14, 16, 18. 
Bust 30% to 38. Size 11, 31% 
with sleeve, 4% 
Price 35 cents. 


monotone 
Sizes 9, 11, 


bust, monotone 
yords of 35-inch. 


8141. Sew a complete new word- 
robe for s doll 


ws 


a eal yy” 


8163 


12-24% 


- ‘ rr 
Bo, Lees oe al bite. 


short 
inch. 











bric. Why 


35-inch. Price 35 


sleeve, 


Price 3 
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6144. A feverite with fashion, 

and no wonder! Cleverly-styled, 

comfortable culottes may be worn 

indoors or ovt. Few pattern pieces. 

Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 

14, 26 waist, 3% yords of 35- 8163. A beautifully - tellored cos- 

or 39-inch; 2% yards of 54-inch. val in helf sizes te dazzle your 

Price 35 cents. audience. Double - breasted style 
with wide collar; short or three- 
querter sieeves. Sizes 12%, 14%, 
16%, 18%, 20%, 22%, 24%. 
Bust 33 te 45. Size 14%, 35 
bust, short sleeves, 4% yords of 


cents. 





8143. A handy a 


stew from o@ yord of co 


vp several 


not 
for gifts? Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 
40, 42, 44. 


Size 34, 1 yard of 


44-inch. Price 35 conte. 





Pattern Nos. | Size HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 








NO PATTERNS 














| Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 
| $ for patterns, 35 cents each. 
| NAME RFO 
oe | CITY. _STATE 





Needlework Album—25 cents. 





Fall and winter issve of pattern book, ‘Basic Fashion''—35 cents. 
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Dairymen agree... 


VOLLRATH /S BEST 


FOR BULK OPERATIONS! 





ollrath 
STAINLESS STEEL 








THE VOLLRATH COMPANY *¢ 





Bulk Tank Milk Strainer 


Best for bulk! This highly polished 


es 
we 
4 





UTILITY OR DAIRY PAILS : 


Sheboygan, 


strainer is specially punched to 

give a maximum straining area. 
Made for quick, easy assembly and 
cleaning. Will last indefinitely. 

A favorite with dairymen everywhere! 


No. 9216. 18 qt. capacity 


MILK 
STIRRERS 
5813 : 
13 at. ; 9232 
5816 : Perforated 
16 qt. : 9233 
5820 : Solid, 
20 qt. : Lipped 


Wisconsin 


Producers of Vollrath Stainless Stee! Dari- Ware Cookwaree Housewares+Porcelain Enameled Ware 





Gloversville, N.Y. : 


No. 388—DOUBLE PLATE NECK MARKER. 
Combination strap webbing and heavy chain, 


$14.50 per dozen de- 


Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
P.O. Box 7 


P Tlkelekelikabal 

' WORK CLOTHES - COVERALLS :| MIUGM2727775 

: SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST ' | Solid brass tags and | 

: Goverette a et $1.89 : | brass-plated chain 

pooats, white and colors, 1. 

1 Matching pants and shirts 1.50 3 | No, 21—-FOR NECK 
Pants only 1.00 | Case-hardened chain. 

! Shirts only ‘so ' | Tag numbered both 

, Heavy Twill pants, 1 | sides. $13.25 per doz- 

i Sizes 30-42 1.50 1 en delivered. : 

‘ Matching Gabardine-Like 1 | No. 17—FOR HORNS. | 

i pants and shirts 2.00 » | Case-hardened chain. 
Gabardine-like pants only 1.25 , Tag numbered both 

! Gabardine-like shirts only .75 | ides. $9.20 per doz- 

' Lined twill jackets (36-42) 2.89! | on delivered. 

i Add 50c tor postage, handling 

i No COD, All sizes. Colors ' 

i White, Tan, Grey, Blue, Green. ? two marker plates. 

i Used. Professionally laundered. ¥ livered. 

i Satisfaction guaranteed 1 ~ 

i PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES ! 

1 P.O, Box 385 Dept. H ! | 


Huntington, Indiana 











If you are a dairy farmer . 


. . read a paper that, from 


cover to cover, is devoted to dairy farm problems. 











johany Hill, one of three sons working with founder Willard Will, Sr., at “Ol Bessy" 


WHEN THIS TEXAS 
DAIRY SWITCHED TO 





“Milk production increased the very next day”... 


















OL 


4 
+ gossy MILK 
CE CREAM CO- 
of New Braue 
has their own 


and hay in the ration 
fels 
dairy 
perates 





ing in feed costs 


creased milk production 


when Dehydrated Alfalfa replaced green chop 
The gain averaged out 
at 3 to 3% lbs. per cow and was noticed im- 
mediately, the day after the switch was made 
Concentrates were reduced too, an added sav 
The Hills report less storage 
problems with Dehy, reduction of waste, easier 
handling with less labor . . 


all this AND in. 


Want to know what Dehy can do for your 
dairy herd? Write for latest facts to: 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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How to buy treated lumber 


(Continued from page 1094) 


should be incised before treatment 
to improve penetration. The mini- 
mum penetration should be three- 
eighths inch for lumber less than 
five inches thick, and one-half 
inch, when it is five inches or 
thicker. 


The treating specifications for 
intermountain or inland-type Doug- 
las fir contain no heartwood pene- 
tration requirement so the pur- 
chaser must accept whatever the 
penetration happens to be. 


Above-ground uses .. . 


Fence rails and pickets, fruit 
storage houses, grain storage, bins, 
manure spreaders, outdoor tables, 
truck bodies, milk houses, and 
sills and the lower joists in build- 
ings are exposed to a somewhat 
less decay and termite hazard 
than wood structures that are 
in continuous contact with the 
ground or water. Waterbourne 
preservatives generally are rec- 
ommended for the treatment of 
lumber in these structures since 
frequently the treated wood must 
be painted and free of objection- 
able odor. The standard WATER- 
BOURNE preservatives specified 
for such uses and recommended 
minimum retentions are listed. 


M6-56 
BRANDS USED ON FOREST PRODUCTS 


TYPICAL BRAND AND KEY 
== Supplier's Brand 
age —< Plant Designation and Year of 
poor Manufacture 


SPC +... Species of Timber and Preser- 
7-30 T vative Treatment 
4 


hana Class and Length 














ger TO SPECIES AND PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT 
Preservatives 
C—Creosote 


Pen in 
PM ieheem or in “petrclonm 
and creosote 


N—Copper naphbthenate in 
petroleum oe petroleurn 
and creoso! 


le 
S—Salt, any approved type 


Red D—Doubdle treatment, salt 
EC—Northern White Ceder and creosote 


BRAND IDENTIFICATION mark- 
ings as used on poles should be 
requested on treated lumber and 
fence posts. 7-30 refers to class 
7 pole, 30 feet in length. Class 
refers to size and load pole is 
intended to support; class 1 the 
largest; class 10 is the smallest. 


spected and found to comply with 
the requirements of a recognized 
specification. 

Practically all treated poles are 





Acid copper chromate (Celcure) 


Ammoniacal copper arsenite (Chemonite) 
Chromated copper arsenate (Greensalt or Erdalith) 
Chromated zinc arsenate (Boliden salt) 


Chromated zine chloride (CZC) 
Copperized chromated zine chloride 
Osmosar (Osmosalts) 

Tanalith (Wolman salts) 


branded to identify the treating 

company and its location. The 
Lb. per cu. ft. 

« 

0.50 (0.75) 
0.30 (0.50) 
0.35 (0.75) 
0.50 (1.00) 
0.75 (1.15) 
0.75 (1.15) 
0.35 (0.55) 
0.35 (0.55) 





~* The higher retentions in parenthesis are recommended for items such as posts 
and lumber that require painting and are used in contact with the ground 


What to ask for... 


The specifications referred to 
above, if adhered to, furnish the 
purchaser reasonable assurance he 
will have a satisfactory treated 
wood product. He should, there- 
fore, ask for and demand only 
treated wood products that have 
been treated under these or other 
recognized specifications. The deal- 
er or supplier should be ready to 
furnish evidence, such as an affi- 
davit he has received from the 
treating company, showing that 
the treated product has been in- 


brand letters also indicate the 
pole species, the preservative used, 
and the minimum retention, the 
ASA class and length of the pole, 
and the year of treatment. 

The company that uses this 
brand does not want its product 
to fail prematurely so the pur- 
chaser has this assurance of 4 
satisfactory product. Branded- 
treated posts and lumber are also 
available and should be requested, 
although the brand mark alone 
does not guarantee that the prod- 
uct has been found to meet rec- 
ommended standards. THE END 








Farm Bureau 
promotes dairy 


Here are the Farm Bureau's dairy 
promotion window stickers and auto 
bumper strips now being seen in 
many parts of the nation. Proclaim- 
ing the message, “For the lift that 
lasts — enjoy dairy products,” the 


stickers and strips tied in well with promotional 


Dairy Month.” 








activities of “June 


But Farm Bureau emphasizes that the promotion of 


dairy foods is a year-around campaign with them, The 3-inch diameter 
window stickers and 4-by-14-inch bumper strips may be ordered through 
the Commodity Division, American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 Mer- 


chandise Mart, 


Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Minimum orders and prices are 


1,000 window stickers at $4.40 per thousand, plus postage, and 200 bum- 
per strips at $9 per 200 or $45 per 1,000, plus postage. 
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National Guernsey Show outstanding 


(Continued from page 1096) 


well-balanced entry shown by A. 
V. and C. L. Gundy, New Market, 
Ontario, Can., in third. The fa- 
vorite of many to win the class, 
she was faulted for having teats 
that strutted from front to rear. 

Junior champion female and first 
prize senior yearling was the well- 
balanced, stylish Liseter Winning 
Milk Girl, shown by young Sher- 
rill Smith, Bedford, Pa. This is 
the same heifer that, after win- 
ning the calf class a year ago, had 
to be carried out of the ring on a 
stone boat when she was injured 
by another heifer. Even though 
Sherrill is no longer eligible to 
compete in the National Junior 
Show, she topped the good open 
senior yearling class in which 23 
were shown. 

Reserve junior champion was 
the winning heifer calf, McDon- 
ald’s Royal Cerise, shown by J. 
M. McDonald, Jr., and Eleanor 
F. McJunkin, Cortland, N. Y. A 
Canadian heifer, Kingfield Lead- 
er’s Rosemary, was first prize 
junior yearling. 

The class that apparently gave 
Judge Cairns greatest concern was 
the 2-year-old bull class. For what 
must have seemed like eternity to 
K. C. Sly and Clark Fleming, who 
put on an outstanding exhibition 
of showmanship, Quail Roost Ka- 
ter Toiler, the eventual grand 
champion owned jointly by Bay- 
ville and George W. Hill, Rouge- 
mont, N. C., received the nod. A 
lower-set, deeper-bodied bull than 
the upstanding McDonald Farms 
Rival Ace (last year’s winning 
senior yearling), he was credited 
with more openness of ribbing. 

First prize aged bull and re- 
serve grand champion was Hens- 
lee Farms D Noble, shown by 
John Krauter, New Paris, Ind. An 
8-year-old bull, he had more depth 
and width of body, and stood on 
more desirable rear legs than the 
entry owned by Henry Borden, 
King, Ontario, Can., in second. 

Junior champion bull was the 
winning senior yearling, High 
Meadows Jolly Waterloo, owned by 
Henry Venier and Cornell Univer- 
sity. He was longer in body than 
the younger Liseter Winning 
Steadfast, shown by Liseter Farm, 


Newtown Square, Pa. named re- 
serve junior champion. 
Kingfield Brickbat, shown by 


Kingfield Farms, won the junior 
yearling bull class while Cornell 
University’s McDonald Farms Mis- 
ter Calvert was first prize bull calf. 

With the exception of the class 
for best 3 females, won by Bay- 
ville, Cornell University literally 
swept the groups. The Get of Mc- 
Donald Farms High Neptune won 
Junior and Senior Get of Sire as 
well as the Production Get of Sire 
classes; Cornell also won the Pro- 
duce of Dam and dairy herd classes. 

In the state herd class, in which 
11 were shown, New York placed 
first, followed by Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Virginia, Ohio, Maryland, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, Kansas, and 
Iowa, in that order. 

Following are the top placings 
in all the classes. 

Ball calf (11 shown) 


1. Cornell Pye, New York, on 
McDonald Farms Mister Calvert. 

2. Atherton W. Hobler, New Jersey. 

3 f ay earling’ bul sé : 

Aor or aes all (8 shown 

= ied Canada, on King- 
fel Srickbat 

2. Darius Kingen and Son, Indiana. 

3. Robert Crawford and Sons, Iowa. 
Senior yearling ball (5 shown) 

1. Henry Venier and Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York, on High Meadows 
ix Wateri 

2. Liseter Farm, lvania 

3. Delbert H. Ki . Tilinols. 
2-year-old ball (8 shown) 


1 yville Farms, Ine. and George W. 


Hill, Virginia and North Carolina, 
on Quail Roost Kater Toller. 
Cornell University. 

Arthur Hansen, Ohio. 

ears or over (6 shown) 

. Krauter, Indiana, on Hens- 


soaisiteo 
= 
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lee Farms D Noble. 
Henry Borden, Canada. 
Melvin H, and Mildred S. Wessel, 
Maryland. 

Senior and gent champion ball, ) Ber 
ville Farms, Inc. and George l 
on Quail Roost Kater Toller 

rve senior and reserve grand 
champion bull, oh H. Krauter ‘on 
Henslee Farms D Noble. 

Junior champion bull, Henry Venier 
and Cornell University on High Mead- 
ows Jolly Waterloo. 

Reserve junior champion buil, Liseter 
Farm on Liseter Winning Steadfast. 
Heifer calf (23 shown) 

McDonald Properties, New York, on 
McDonald's Royal Cerise 
John sous Tennessee. 

John N. Jackson, Jr., Virginia. 
Junior "Yearling heifer (25 shown) 
Kingfield ae on Kingfield Lead- 
er's Rose 
Cornell University. 

Barbara Housley, Tennessee. 

Senior yeesting heifer (23 shown) 

Sherrill Smith, nsylvania, on 
Liseter Winnin ‘Milk Girl. 

L. 8S. Riford, New York. 

Cornell University. 
Junior champion female, Sherril! 
Smith on Liseter Winning Milk Girl. 

Reserve junior champion female, J. M. 
McDonald, Jr.. and Eleanor F McJun- 
kin. New York, on McDonald's Royal 
erise. 


Janior get of sire (5 shown) 


pops. * pene eh 


1. Cornell University on the Get of Mc- 
aid Farms High Neptune 
L. S. Riford. 


H. M.. Dancer, Michi — 
2-year-old heifer (20 s 
Cornell University on MeDonald Farms 
Jolly Alvina 
Cornell University 
J Crang, Canada 
4-year-old cow (24 shown) 
L. S. Riford on Vera Ultra Ajax 
Cornell University 
A. V. and C. L. Gundy, Canada 
Cow 5 years or over (19 shown) 
Cornell University on McDonald 
Farms Jolly Token 
Bayville Farms, Inc. 
Cecil Bosstick and Daughter, Indiana 
3-year-old Fatarity (13 shown) 
Gertrude McNaught, Illinois, on Nor- 
ert's Bea Dewdrop 
ornell University 
Cecil Bosstick and Daughter 
S-year-old cow (26 shown) 
Farms, Inc on 
royal Lavinia 
. C. Langford, Tennessee 
Gertrude McNaught 
Senior and grand champion female, 
Bayville Farms, Inc. on Bayville Royal 
Lavinia 
Reserve senior and reserve grand 
champion female, Cornell University on 
McDonald Farms baad Token 
Best uddered co 
Bayville Farms. Ine on Bayville Roy- 


la. 

University. 

Dairy herd (9 shown) 
Cornell University. 
Bayville Farms, Inc 
Gertrude McNaught 

Best 3 females (12 shown) 


Bayville 


$n pe See te SOND pe ene Sepe f gOHD 
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1. Bayville Farms, Inc 

2. Cornell University 

3. Lyle Hunsberger, Michigan. 
Get of sire (6 shown) 

1. Cornell University on the Get of 
McDonald Farms High Neptune. 

2. J. H. Crang. 

3. W. H. Odlum, Iilinols. 
Production get of sire (4 shown) 

1. Cornell University on the Get of 
McDonald Farms High Neptune. 

2. J. H. Crang. 

3. W. H. Odlum. 
Produce of dam (11 shown) 

1. Cornell University on the Produce of 
McDonald Farms Ideal Nova 

2. Lois Jean and Arthur Hansen, Ohio 

3. L. S. Riford 
State herds (11 shown) 

1. New York. 

2. Indiana. 

3. Illinois. 





Premier Exhibitor and Premier Breed- 
er, Cornell University. 





FLASH from 
All-American Jersey Show 
Columbus, Ohie 


The grand champion female 
was Beacon Bas Tulip, owned 
by 13-year-old Elaine May- 
field, Athens, Tenn., that was 
also champion of the Junior 
Show. Another junior entry, 
Flashlight Oakland Rose, 
shown by Warren Wells, Ar- 
lington, Tex., was reserve 
grand champion. 

Chief's Son of Pat, shown 
by Chester Folck and Sons, 
Springfield, Ohio, was grand 
champion bull. 

Complete report next issue. 




















DON’T WAIT UNTIL 


YOU NEED CHAINS! 


If you get stuck in the snow this winter don’t count 
on a St. Bernard dog to save you. Get WEED V-BAR , 
TIRE CHAINS now and carry them in your trunk for 
use when needed on regular or snow tires. They'll 
keep you going when other drivers are spinning their 
wheels. 288 or more steel gripping points stop you 
short and sure—prevent killing skids. For traction 
you can trust, get your Weed Chains now! Easy 
one-hand fastener. Handy “‘drive-on”’ applier. 


acco WEED V-Bar TIRE CHAINS 


American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., York, Pa., Bridgeport, Conn. ¢ 
In Canodo: Deminion Chain Company, Lid., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


= In Business for Your Safety 












If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 
Advertised in Hoord'’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 








A DOZEN RATS 
EAT ENOUGH FEED 
TO RAISE A HEIFER ! 
Ze 





Start with two vate, in + sl ae you’ve 
got a dozen. And since every chicken- 
killing, disease-spreading rat eats 40 Ibs. 
of feed a year, that one nest of rats will 
eat oe toy to fatten a heifer... or 
get roilers to market . . . or produce 
almost a ton of milk! 


The more rats eat, the more they breed 
+ +» and the more they breed, the more 
they eat. Don’t continue to feed these exe 
pensive boarders ... 


Kill ) ts 


NTAIP 


WARFARIN 


KILL POWER FAILURE 


[Za y with your 





GOW Yeo Con BONY co Lanes A Vingeue 
Tractor-Driven Generator. Cheaper Than | 
act Fully Tax-Deductible. 


failure failure. WOW ‘vith a a a wi apewer 


Tractor-Driven 

driven. Seppties FU ru 

radio, tv, motors, he 

pomp. milker, brooder, tk cooler, avto- 
feeders, etc. Lowest in cost. 20 

_ he Careate, 














LOW COST 
FEED 


MILL 
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Grinds All eal 


Bowsher All-Purpose Burr Mill gives coarse 
to fine grind for cattle, hogs or chickens 
Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, dry or high 
moisture, oats, milo and all small grains 
up to 170 bu. per hour on coarse ground 
shelled corn at regular PTO speed, or 225 
bu. per hour at 1,000 PTO speed. Produces 
uniform granular feed without dust 


Easy Grinding Adjustment 


Handwheel gives instant adjustment for any 
size grind. Hopper is only 30” off ground 
on rubber tires. P mill has 8 ft. eleva- 
tor - Spout turns in circle. Fully guaran- 
teed by Bowsher Company — specializin 

precision built burr mills since a nd 
today for complete facts to The P. Bow- 
sher Co., 910 Webster St., South “bend, tnd. 
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AND COMPLETE PRICES 
Buy More U. S&. 


Savings Bonds. 

















Lightweight, rugged McCulloch 
chain saws cut firewood, pulpwood 
and saw logs, clear land and prune 


trees on thousands of farms and 
ranches. They're the top brand — 
tough, speedy, low priced and easy 
to handle! 


Send for free literature showing 
the many uses of a McCulloch for 
farm, forest, home or camp. Write 
McCulloch Corporation, 6101 W. 
Century Bivd., Los Angeles 45, 
Calif., Dept. HD-2. 


Seven new models available now 


ONE /41 Direct-drive 


Top value, top power + Weighs only 
17 Ib. * New Super Pintail® chain - 
Compact 
body styling - Weatherproofed igni- 
tion for quick starts. 


Easy-reach oiler control - 


inal only +149* with full 16° bar 


NO.11N WORLD SALES 


M-CULLOCH 


CHAIN SAWS 


6-0208A 





Ringside notes 


at National Dairy Cattle Congress 


brought near record crowds 

to view the nation’s finest 
dairy cattle, industrial exhibits, and 
gigantic machinery display. One 
of the nightly Hippodrome features 
was a “Parade of Power” in which 
farm equipment manufacturers pa- 
raded their complete line of tractors 
following the dairy cattle parade. 

* es 

One of the iii features of 
the show is the serving of hot 
chocolate and cookies to the ring- 
side mid-morning of each day’s 
show. The refreshments are pro- 
vided through the courtesy of the 
Iowa Dairy Industry Commission 
and the various Iowa dairy breed 
associations. Wives of breeders do 
the serving. 

* ee & & 

Norbert Cash, doing a _ terrific 
job succeeding Ed Estel as secre- 
tary-manager of the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress, passed cigars on 
Sunday morning in recognition of 
their fifth child. Iowa’s Governor 
Loveless and many of the dairy 
cattle folks were on hand to help 
Norbert celebrate the occasion. 

* e+; &¢ & 

Ralph Wayne, new dairy cattle 
superintendent from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and his assis- 
tants Dick King, Missouri; Don 
Voelker, Iowa; and Clint Meadows, 
Michigan, were praised by exhibi- 
tors for the splendid cooperation 
between the management and 
showmen which always exists at 
Waterloo. 


[orn weather every single day 


sets ¢ 


Maurice Prescott, veteran editor 
of the Holstein World, was back 
on the job after missing three con- 
secutive shows due to ill health. 
We are pleased to report that he 
looked as good as ever. 

* ese ¢ ¢ 

High production records were an- 
nounced on almost every winner in 
the various breeds. It was highly 
significant, however, that those 
Holsteins with official production 
records averaged 16,169 pounds 
milk, 610 pounds butterfat, or more 
than twice the annual output of 
the average United States dairy 
cow. Despite what some critics are 
saying, our show cows with the 
better type are also profitable 
milk cows. 

se ¢ ¢ @ 

A stir of excitement was created 
during the showing of the 4-year- 
old Holstein class when the halter 


on Sonny Bartel’s cow broke. She 
romped all over the ring, gave the 
cow in first place a good looking 
over, and finally was retrieved 
after Sonny returned from the barn 
with a different halter. 

se; e+e & 

As reported on page 1096, the 
National Ayrshire Show was the 
best in many years. Secretary 
Dave Gibson and his staff are to 
be complimented for not only get- 
ting some of their best herds to 
the show, but many of the owners, 
as well, 


see ¢ 





MISS KAREN BOSSTICK, Rose- 
dale, Ind., with Fuller Farms Acta 
Mayme, grand champion of the 
National Junior Guernsey Show. 
Her aged cow was reserve grand 
champion and thus Karen became 
the first ever to show both the 
grand and reserve grand cham- 
pions in the 12 years of the Na- 
tional Junior Guernsey Show. 


ses ee? & & 


Even though the Jersey show 
was the smallest of all the breeds, 
the American Jersey Cattle Club 
had one of the good exhibits. It 
featured four Jerseys from the 
Pixy Farms herd, Hudson, Wis., 
owned by the club’s former presi- 
dent, Charles Kelly. In charge of 
veteran showman Paul Jackson, at- 
tractive signs told value of milk 
sold from the four cows to date. 

* e+ ¢ ¢ ¢ 

Winner of seven blues as well as 
junior, senior, and grand champion 
female awards in the regional Jer- 
sey show was Henry Uihlein, own- 
er of Heaven Hill Farm, Lake Pla- 
cid Club, N. Y. Mr. Uihlein at- 
tended the show for the first time 
and promised that next year’s Jer- 
sey show at Waterloo would be 
larger and better. 


A year ago in this column, we 





NOARD’S DaiRYMAN 


JUDGE JOHN WEIR of Kansas takes a final look at the 4-year-old 
Jersey cow class before tying the ribbons. The winner was Brampton 
Gareth Carom, shown by Henry Uihlein, Lake Placid Club, New York. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 









501075% 
ON FUEL COSTS! 


SAY MANY USERS 
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24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC DOWNDRAFT 


WOOD HEATERS 


OVER 3,000 SOLD FROM ONE CITY 





Only ASHLEY Offers 
These Exclusive Features: 
1. Patented Built-in Down draft-System 
2. Patented Radiant Heat Controlled 
Thermostat 


3. Patented Secondary Air Intake 
4. Choice of Four Decorator Colors 


SEE YOUR DEALER FOR PROOF 


@ Bulld one fire a season, remove 
ashes 3 times monthly, refuel on 
average of once every 24 hours. 
24-hour safe, even heat. 
Unbelievable fuel savings. 
oon all types of wood success- 


* is. imedels, the larger heating up 


toér 
Time-tested and proven. 
Choice of four decorator colors. 


BLOWER NOW AVAILABLE 





AUTOMATIC STOVE CO., INC. 


Box HD7 
Columbia, South Carolina 








RAZOR-BACK, or RAZOR-LITE. 
The Union Fork & Hoe Co., Columbus, Ohio 








WERE 


Organisms 





1OSAN is a potenses germicidal 
cleaner that kills streptococcus, pseu- 
—— E. Coli, staphylococcus and 
Tr organisms that cause and spread 
Sanstitie Its “Tamed-Iodine” killing 
powes has been substantiated by 
aboratory tests that meet hospital 
standards. nm provides safe, low 
cost SS when washing udders 
and dipping teats. 
“Tatties” on milkstone. Iosan quickly 
cleans and sanitizes bulk tanks and 
other equipment. It ‘‘tattles” on hard- 
to-remove or overlooked accumula- 
tions of milkstone with a tell-tale 
yellowish-brown stain that is easy to 
remove. Reduces bacteria counts to 
consistent lows, leaves equipment 
sparkling clean. 





Two-in-one product. Iosan saves time 
and labor by replacing two or more 
single-action products. Also reduces 
hot water bills because it is used in 
tap or lukewarm water. For a free 
demonstration contact your regular 
supplier or rus Laboratories Inc., 
Div. West Chemical Products Inc., 
42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N. ¥. 
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reported that 15-year-old Sherrill 
Smith, Bedford, Pa., had the mis- 
fortune of seeing her winning ‘calf 
in the National Junior Guernsey 
Show hurt while leaving the ring. 
Unable to walk, it was felt the in- 
jury might be very serious. Through 
the patience and loving care of 
Sherrill and her parents, the heifer 
came back this year and won the 
senior yearling class and was jun- 
ior champion of the show. A rule 
preventing any junior from show- 
ing more than two years in the 
National Junior Guernsey Show 
kept Sherrill out of that one, but 
she was on top in the open show. 


ses @ @ © 


Eight years ago Dr. John Me- 
Kitrick, Dublin, Ohio, bought his 
first Brown Swiss. Today his herd 
includes 57 Excellent and 11 Very 
Good. As reported on page 1095, 
he was Premier Breeder and Pre- 
mier Exhibitor of the very strong 
Swiss show. His animals placed 
second or better in every indi- 
vidual class except in the 4-year- 
old cow class where his entry was 
third, although she was awarded 
the second best udder ribbon. To 
add frosting to his cake, his 3- 
year-old Holstein again won her 
class. As usual, Dr. John watched 
all the breeds being judged and 
was making plans to Judge the All- 
American Jersey Show in Colum- 
bus a couple of weeks hence. 

* e+ e+ ¢& @ 

Late in the week it was an- 
nounced by Bob Stewart, secretary 
of The American Guernsey Cattle 
Club, that Bill Maynard, secretary 
of the Iowa State Dairy Associa- 
tion for seven years, will become 
director of promotion for the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club 
with headquarters in Peterborough, 
N. H. He will succeed Hal Adams, 


who has taken a position in the 
advertising department of Dow 
Chemical. 


Jennings wins 
Klussendorf Award 





Buell Jennings, veteran herd man- 
ager for West Unity Ayrshire Farms 
West Unity, Ohio, became the 19th 
winner of the Klussendorf Memor- 
jal Trophy at the 1960 National 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

Selected as this year’s represen- 
tative from the Ayrshire breed, 
Jennings was selected on the basis 
of his endeavor, ability, and sports- 
manship 

Under his care the West 
show herd has been a 
winner on an extensive 
cult for many years. 


Unity 
consistent 
show cir- 





WASHINGTON STATE’S WINNING COLLEGE TEAM. Shown from 
left to right are: Van Youngquist; David Dickson (high individual): 
Jon Hatt; Kenneth Longmore; and John B. Millard, judging coach. 


Washington college team wins 


WASHINGTON State University, 

coached by John Millard, 
edged the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity by three points to win the 
1960 National Intercollegiate Dairy 
Cattle Judging Contest held at Wa- 


terloo, Iowa, October 3. Just 27 
teams competed this year, the 
smallest number since 1948. 


David Dickson, a member of the 
winning Washington team, was high 
individual. His total score was tied 
with Harold Hodson, a member of 
the Iowa team, but on the basis 
of his total score on placings, he 
was awarded the $1,000 Kildee 
scholarship 

Other members of the winning 
team included Van Youngquist, who 
was also high in Brown Swiss as 
was the Washington téam; and 
Jon Hatt 

Cornell placed third, fallowed by 
Iowa; Fresno State; Oklahoma 
State; Kentucky and North Caro- 


lina, who were tied; Maryland; and 
Michigan State, in that order. 

Following Dickson and Hodson 
among the top individuals were 
Zane Akins, Missouri; David Ham- 
mond, Cornell, and John Carlin, 
Kansas (tied for fourth): Duane 
McVey, Oklahoma: Dick Horne, 
Ohio, and David Birdsall, Virginia 
(tied for seventh); John Sullivan 
Cornell, and Richard Packard, 
Pennsylvania (tied for ninth). 

Hammond led his Cornell team 
to first place in the Ayrshire di- 
vision and was high man for that 
breed 

The Kentucky team was high in 
Guernseys with one of its team 
members, Billy Jo Mitchell, high 
man. Pennsylvania was high team 
in Holsteins, with Richard Horne 
of Ohio high man. 

Top team in judging Jerseys was 
Maryland, with John Loftin of 
Mississippi high individual. 








Red Rose Milk Replacer not 

only releases ALL your milk 
for market, it gives your calves added 
minerals, extra vitamins and antibiotic 
feed supplements... all essential nu- 
rovide fast growth. One 25 
raise a calf to weaning. 


Ask your Red Rose dealer about the 
So Rose Cow-Q-Lated Dairy 


trients to 
lb. bag wi 


Program. 
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$2.29 VALUE 


DAIRY FARMER KNIFE 
3-bladed, high-carbon steel 


. only four coupons from Red Rose Milk Replacer 
—one coupon in each 25 lb. bag. Limited time only. 


Reo Rose MILK REPLACER 


The Cow-Q-Lated Method for Moving More Milk to Market 
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Reo Rose 
FARM FEEDS 
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FREE CATALOG 


of Farm Supplie: 


Ask for Catalog 

No. 75 — 160 pages 
listing thousands of 
dairy and farm 
supplies. Buy from 
one source... at 
moneysaving prices. 
Prompt shipment. 


NASCO, in 
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FOR SORE. o 
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INJURED HARD-to-MILK TEATS 


Sterilized, ready to use, for any injury of teat 
that makes normal milking painful or impossible 
Tube immobilizes teat orifice, aids healing of in- 
jured tissues, won't aggravate wound. Scientifi 
cally designed flexible fingers hold tube 

3 in teat. Remove cap for milking by ma 


Meee chine or hand. Leave tube in teat until 
‘a Lew healed. No more sore teated kicking 
cows. Get Dr. Larson's Teat Tubes to- 


day .. . from your local veterinary supplier or 
- by mail direct, 3 for $1.00, Dept. H, Or. 
Larson’s Animal Hospital, 124 Seuth Vine Street. 
Fergus Falis, Minnesota. 








MILK RECORD SHEETS, HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
sheets and herd books... Send for samples... No obligation 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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Small Bore Inflation 


A New Preventative for Mastitis 


2 years in development . 
story on over 100 test farms from coast to coast. 


& 


®@ The new Crown narrow bore “one piece” inflation 
.. @ new pre- 


promises you no tissue 
ventative for mastitis. 


®@ No damage from creeping. Udder is protected by 
a cushion top. The cushioned top makes it im- 
possible to pull the udder down into the liner 


irritation . 


during a normal milking cycle. 


@ The soft “glove-like” fit of the small bore mas- 
no slapping or pounding .. . 


sages tenderly ... 
teat will not balloon. 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY---WILL FIT SHELLS OF MAJOR MILKERS 


L ~ 
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. 
or Write... : 


CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. : 
Waukesha, Wisconsin * 


/» 
on 
l 
4, c 


Che-_ Sey 
mer 


Please send me more information on the Crown small bere “one-piece” 
* inflanon for mastitis control 


Nome 


Address, ——___ 
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S Make of Machine 


. « Outstanding success 
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* CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
See Your Dealer «+ 318-D W. College Avenue, Waukesha, Wiscontin 
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With only a limited amount of 
capital, but with a college degree 
in dairying, cooperative 

parents and a wife willing to 
help, Jack Hollingworth, Jr., 

has become established . . . 


HE fine results already shown by young 
. dairyman Jack Hollingworth, Jr., of 

Washington County, Oklahoma, should 
be proof that young men with the desire 
to dairy can make that dream come true. 

Twenty-six-year-old Jack and his father 
operate on a 50-50 partnership basis on their 
240-acre Caney River bottom farm, with 114 
acres of tillable land. The crops grown are 
oats, wheat, barley, alfalfa, corn, and ensilage 
crops. Sixty acres are devoted to Bermuda 
pasture and the remaining acres are in na- 
tive grass meadow. 

The dairy operation consists of 26 head of 
milking Guernseys and 25 head of bred Hol- 
stein and Guernsey heifers. Plans call for 
the operation to include 125 to 130 head. 

Young Hollingworth gives all the credit to 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


PORTABLE BUNK is used for feeding both hay 





and silage. Frequent moving prevents mud from 
forming around the bunk. Here Jack distributes 
baled hay to part of his herd of Guernsey cows. 


The author is a county agricultural agent, Washing- 
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HOARDS6 DAIRYMAN 


MILKING PARLOR with concrete holding pen in foreground. To enter parlor, cows walk up 
18-inch-wide steps with 5-inch risers. The operator’s alley between cows is on ground level. 


... this young dairyman has 


ability and determination 


his parents, for he says that without their 
help he would not have had an opportunity 
to dairy. He says, “If it weren’t for my par- 
ents who own the farm and most of the 
farm machinery which I use, it would have 
been almost impossible for me to get started 
dairying. It was their work and help that held 
the herd together while I was in college.” 

Jack was born on the farm that he is now 
operating, and has one sister. Jack’s wife, 
Joanne, was a city girl. At present she teach- 
es second graders in the Dewey, Okla., school 
system, but she is very much interested in 
all phases of dairying and gives encourage- 
ment and assistance during summer months. 

Being very active in 4-H club work, all of 
his projects in crops, dairy, swine, beef, poul- 
try, and sheep were carried to completion. 

Jack had nine years of 4-H club work 
which gave him the incentive to win, to work 
toward higher goals, and to go to college to 
further his education. 

He is a 1956 graduate of Oklahoma State 
University. Being deeply interested in both 
agronomy and dairying, he received a double 
degree. The extra semester which was neces- 
sary to complete the work for the two de- 
grees was well justified since it taught him 
the most economical methods for producing 
roughages. 

In 1949 as a member of the 4-H judging 
team, Jack represented Oklahoma at the 
Tennessee Mid-South Fair Dairy Exposition 
in Memphis and at the International Dairy 
Exposition in Indianapolis, Ind., in 1950. 

His 4-H dairy projects were a basis for 
the stock he now has. His first registered 
Guernseys were purchased in Canada in 1947 
when a Junior Dairy Breeders Association 
was organized in Washington County and 50 
dairy heifers were shipped in from Canada. 

The income from his crops and dairy proj- 
ects paid for three years of college. 

Jack had this to say about 4-H work, “You 
cannot participate in club work without gain- 
ing some leadership ability.” He also credits 
4-H club work with helping him to make up 


by Bill Blahemonre 


his mind that dairy farming was what he 
wanted to do. 

Being a four-time county winner in speech 
contests and runner-up at the state contest 
has taught Jack how to express himself. 
This he does very well at the Caney Valley 
soil conservation district meetings, which he 
attends as a member of the local conserva- 
tion board. 

Jack and his wife are members of the 
Methodist church and also members of the 


choir. In college, Jack was a member of 
Alpha Zeta (national honorary agriculture 
fraternity). 


In the fall of 1958, Jack completed a new 
milking parlor at an investment of $5,000. 
He owns a half interest in the dairy cattle 
valued at $6,400. With only a small amount 
of capital, Jack and Joanne purchased 4 
$4,000 trailer house that is parked on the 
farm. This will be replaced with a home 
when the dairy is enlarged and capital is 
available. From 10 to 15 Duroc sows also 
are kept by the family with an investment 
of $600. 

This investment of $16,000 for Jack may 
seem small, but it is a good start toward the 
fulfillment of his desire to become a top 
dairyman. With his capacity for hard work 
and his know-how, it already has begun to 
pay off. 

Jack’s goal is to produce all the roughage 
on the farm in the form of prairie hay, al- 
falfa hay, corn and sorghum silage, plus 
pasture. A trench silo near the dairy barn 
provides storage for the bulk of the roughage. 

During an average year a large amount of 
grain is produced, but plans call for most of 
it to be purchased when the herd has been 
increased to the desired number. Soil testing, 
proper fertilizing, and crop rotation, using 
only recommended crop varieties, are em- 
ployed by Jack. 

Starting with registered Guernseys as his 
4-H project, he expanded the herd until time 
to start college. The best herd sires were 
used and one of his first herd sires was pur- 
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chased from Oklahoma State 
University. 

At the present time they are 
using the breeding program of the 
American Breeders Service. Jack 
is on’ the Oklahoma DHIA official 
dairy testing program and his 
complete set of records are very 
important to him. 

When Jack returned to the farm 
from college, he built the new 
milking parlor himself arid also 
drew up the plans for the barn. 

Jack’s over-all farming and 
dairying program has begun to 
pay dividends. He was selected 
county master dairyman for 1959. 
This selection was based on his 
entire management program, pro- 
duction records, feeding program, 
and efficiency of production. 

As the winner, he received an 
all-expense trip to the Texas State 
Fair in Dallas during October. 
The Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 
agriculture committee sponsored 
this trip for 12 counties in north- 
eastern Oklahoma. 

Jack is now taking his place as 
an adult leader of agriculture in 


Washington County. He is a mem- 
ber of the county extension dairy 
planning committee. He has helped 
plan the annual dairy clinic, and 
many other phases of the dairy 
program. 

Assisting the Kiwanis Club and 
county fair with the big junior 
dairy show last fall gave an indi- 
cation of the fine leadership abili- 
ties this young dairyman has and 
will pass on to many junior exhi- 
bitors who may some day be mas- 
ter dairymen! THE END 





Be 79 years ago... 


One big reason why “book 
farming” does not pay better 
is the farming is not done as 
the books prescribe. 

















MARYLAND'S WINNING 4-H TEAM. Shown from left to right are: 


John Morris, coach; James Clagett; William Heath; Curtis Day (high 
individual); Frank Downey; and Robert Jones, the assistant coach. 


Maryland does it again! 


FOR the 15th time since 1920 

(10th time in the past 14 years), 
the Maryland 4-H Dairy Cattle 
Judging Team was tops in the na- 
tion. With a score of 2,079, the 
Maryland team, coached by John 
Morris and Robert Jones, practi- 
cally swept the National 4-H Dairy 
Cattle Judging contest at Water- 
loo, Iowa, in which teams from 33 
states competed. Once again the 
Maryland team is eligible to re- 
ceive an invitation to the Interna- 
tional Dairy Cattle Judging con- 
test in London, England. 


The Maryland team members 
placed first, second, and sixth. 
Curtis Day was high man, with a 
three-point lead over William 
Heath. Third member of the team 
was Frank Downey. Oddly enough, 
Maryland was high in just one 
breed, Holstein, with Heath, high 
individual, 


High team in Ayrshires was IIli- 
nois, with Wayne Casler, Michigan, 
the high man. North Carolina 
placed first in Brown Swiss, with 
Jerry Perdue of Oklahoma, high 
man. Massachusetts was top team 
in Guernseys with James Langtry 
of New York, high individual. The 
top Jersey team was New Jersey, 
Joe Clutter, Ohio, high individual. 

Following Maryland for team 
honors were Illinois, Tennessee, 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, North 
Carolina, New Jersey, Iowa, and 
West Virginia, in that order. 

Following Day and Heath in in- 
dividual scoring were Wayne Cas- 
ler of Michigan, followed by Rob- 
ert’ King, Massachusetts; Eugene 
Brown, North Carolina; Downey of 
Maryland; Leland Wilson, Pennsyl- 
vania; John Kagel, Illinois; Clark 
Flentge, Texas; and Frank Messer, 
Tennessee, in that order, 


41 FFA teams compete 


‘THE National FFA Dairy Cattle 

Judging contest, held October 
3 at the Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa, saw 41 teams com- 
peting. Winning team was Oklaho- 
ma, coached by Richard H. Edsall, 
vocational agriculture instructor at 
the Cashion High School, Team 
members, all of Cashion, were 
Bobby Stone, Herbert Kordis, and 
Larry Bilger. 

Other Gold Emblem teams were 
California, Connecticut, Idaho, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Nebraska, New 
York, and Wisconsin. 

There were 22 individuals who 
received Gold Emblem awards. 
They were Mike LaSalle and Stan- 


ley Martella, California; Douglas 
Carlson and Marvin Sherman, Con- 
necticut; Richard Byrd, Florida; 
Steve Beus, Idaho; Stanley Kop- 
mann, Illinois; Bob Zell and Paul 
Rawlins, Indiana; 

Vincent Pachta, Kansas; Howard 
Steely, Kentucky; Kenneth Strib- 
ley, Massachusetts; Keith Maples 
and Joe Hobson, Missouri; Jerry 
Johnson, Nebraska; Charles Kiechle, 
New York; Bobby Stone, Oklaho- 
ma; Roy Breneman, Pennsylvania; 
James Nielsen, South Dakota; Don- 
ald Matheny, West Virginia; and 
Charles Williams and Clayton Call, 
Wisconsin, 
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CLAY Digs it Out... 


and Fluffs it Up... oe we 
even when it's frozen! 


All you do is push a button! 


The Cray Silo Unloader and Bunk Feeder represent 
modern Pushbutton Farming at its best . . . and from one 
of America’s oldest and most respected manufacturers of 
livestock equipment. 

Twin chippers clean silo wall better than you can by 
hand or with any other unloader. Big high-capacity 9” 
dual augers handle any type silage . . . frozen or unfrozen 
... making it fluffy, the way cows like it. Easily moved 
from silo to silo. Feeder may be installed in present bunks. 
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CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP 11% Otve se. 


Cedar Fails, towa 
Please send free planning booklets on: 
[] Silo Unloaders [_] Barn Cleaners 
[] Bunk Feeders [_] Milking Parlors 





[_} Crop Driers [_] Hog Equipment 
FREE PLANNING BOOKS Name. 
Helpful, up-to-date booklets “>. ie 
on Silo Unloaders, Feeders, Address petitigeipeenneeea 





Milking Parlors, Barn Clean 


ers, end Crop Driers. Clay equipment distributed in Canada 


by! 
BEATTY @ROS., LTO., FERGUS, ONTARIO 
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SPECIAL SUCKLE 


BOTTLE 
OFFER $700 


Suckle bottle feeding is the natural 
“heads up” way for calves to nurse. 
Here’s an unbreakable plastic nip- 
ple bottle that’s sanitary (no seams 
or cracks), withstands boiling and 
freezing, is convenient to carry. 
Most important, there’s no waste - 
all nutrients flow into the calf. 


aad | od at 





Send for postpaid Albers Suckle 
bottle with nipple. Only $1.00-half 
the cost of pails. Offer good until 
Dec. 1, 1960. Address orders to: 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. H-110, 1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 








warfarin BITS 


Rats can’t resist BANARAT — 
bite-size, fresh sweetened grain 
pellets. They eat BAN- 
ARAT 'til they die! 
Each 1-pound can is a 
complete bait station. 
At your dealers now. 








AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 











¢ eg oll 
FOR HAY OR ENSILAGE 


Model +15 


15 Ft. Long $gg5° 











Price includes freight to 
oll ports of U.S.A. east of Rockies; 
slightly higher elsewhere 





PERMANENT 
ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
CUTS YOUR FEED COST 


FEEDS 24 HEAD 


Write for free vitroted folder 


CENTRAL STATES SALES CO. 


P. O. BOX 10222 DALLAS, TEXAS 








HOARD S DAIRYMAN KOUND TABLE 


To get the best breeding results... 


(Continued from page 1093) 


nose pregnancy?” The answer is 
no. His job is to breed cows. 

Jessup: This is one area where 
the technician is treading on dan- 
gerous ground. Leave well enough 
alone! This is in the realm of vet- 
erinary medicine, and properly so. 
If the technician does so and is 
wrong (either way), he has lost 
the confidence of his client, and it 
may also cost him some money. 
He would be working for nothing, 
and who can afford that? In Cal- 
ifornia, it is against the law for 
anyone but a veterinarian to do 
pregnancy work. 

Bartlett: I see absolutely no tech- 
nical difference (in some states a 
legal angle is involved) between a 
technician diagnosing pregnancy in 
cows he services and in cows he 
does not service. 


I know that some technicians 
recognize the signs of pregnancy 
at the more difficult early stages 
as well as when a calf reveals its 
presence by “kicking” or “biting” 
the technician’s hand. A few tech- 
nicians—usually ones with special 
opportunity for training—are quite 
skillful. However, it is my opinion 
that there is no real reason why a 
successful technician must be cap- 
able of diagnosing pregnancy. 


Dreher: The policy for this varies 
in various sections of the country; 
however, it is our opinion that he 
should not. Technicians are trained 
for a specific mechanical process, 
part of this training necessitates 
the ability to recognize pregnancy 
when it exists in order to prevent 
the insemination of actually preg- 
nant animals. A pregnancy exami- 
nation service on a _ herd basis 
should be a _ professional service 
provided by a veterinarian, who is 
then in a position to prescribe and 
provide necessary treatments when 
they are indicated. 

Bell: First off, I feel any good 
technician should be able to diag- 
nose pregnancy. However, a tech- 
nician, other than a licensed veter- 
inarian, is foolish to take on the 
responsibility and liabilities of of- 
fering positive diagnosis of any 
kind to a farmer and/or rancher. 

Pirie: No. 


What should a technician do 
wher asked to breed the same 
cow several times and she still 
won't settle? 


Herrick: A technician should make 
it a firm policy to breed a cow 
twice, then insist that the owner 
have the cow examined by a vet- 
erinarian. Further breedings should 
be conducted only under the guid- 
ance of the veterinarian and the 
owner. Otherwise, after three serv- 
ices, he should refuse to breed the 
cow. It is time the industry gets 
firm with this repeat breeder. 

Jessup: Strongly suggest veteri- 
nary service and help, but most of 
this should be done as early as 
possible. Also, as in previous ques- 
tion, don’t service the cows that 
are not in breeding condition. Per- 
haps, it would prevent something 
like this happening, or greatly re- 
duce the incidence. We continue to 
try and help the dairymen out by 
continuing to service the cow if he 
insists. We don’t like it, but it 
might be considered making the 


best of a poor situation. 

Bartlett: It is completely reason- 
able for the technician to point out 
that in all probability, failure is 
the result of some fault of the re- 
productive system of the cow. The 
owner may then decide whether he 
wants to undertake veterinary treat- 
ment and examination. 

Dreher: Veterinary attention and 
examination of hard-to-settle cows 
is a part of good herd manage- 
ment. If the herd owner does not 
recognize this, it is the technician's 
responsibility to advise and suggest 
such veterinary service. 

Bell: He may advise the farmer 
that there are a certain number of 
cows that are and will be problem 
breeders and that a certain num- 
ber of those can be helped consid- 
erably with the assistance of the 
local veterinarian. 

Pirie: He should recommend that 
a veterinarian be called. 


How can the local veterinarian 
be of help to the technician? 


Herrick: There is no finer rela- 
tionship that can be established than 
one between the technician and the 
veterinarians, not veterinarian, in 
the area he services. All segments 
of the industry should promote this 
relationship to its fullest extent. 

Jessup: Cooperation between these 
two individuals and the dairymen 
will benefit. Sometimes it “ain't 
easy.” When a dairyman recognizes 
good veterinary service, he should 
demand it, and command it con- 
stantly. Too often, this is not the 
case. Demand—and get—what you 
are paying for—professional service. 

Bartlett: The veterinarian can be 
of greatest help to the technician 
when he is carrying out continuous, 
carefully-supervised fertility control 
programs in the herds where the 
technician is working. Also, a vet- 
erinarian can be of great aid in 
handling and resolving the many 
problems which affect but are not 


really the responsibility of the 
technician. 
Dreher: The insemination of 4a 


herd of cattle is a cooperative ef- 
fort throughout. Herd owner, vet- 
erinarian, and technician must work 
together toward the common goal. 
The veterinarian can help both 
parties by suggesting breeding at 
various heats and at particular 
times following any treatment he 
may have administered. The vet- 
erinarian oftentimes can help by 
recommending the disposal of re- 
productively abnormal animals or 
the postponement of breeding until 
some future date when veterinary 
treatment has had the opportunity 
to correct reproductive difficulty. 

Bell: These two men can be a 
real team in getting better breed- 
ing results. The third member of 
this organization, to make it run 
smoothly, is the owner or herds- 
man. We like to see: 


1. Routine pregnancy checks. 

2. Pre-breeding examination. 

3. Complete health, heat, and 
breeding records. 

4. Complete cooperation and con- 
fidence among the aforementioned 
men, technician, herdsman, and vet- 
erinarian. 

Pirie: By being a good student 
of sterility, working with techni- 
cian, and advising him when asked. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Does feeding affect conception? 


Herrick: Yes, there are extremes 
both of under and overfeeding. In 
my opinion, the most frequent de- 
ficiency is that of phosphorus. 

Jessup: Yes, just like it affects 
milk procuction. Vitamin A is prob- 
ably the most important element. 
We have a problem in some areas 
of this state of molybdenum, and 
it definitely hurts conception rates. 
Summer heat also hurts us out here. 

Bartlett: Only in the extremes, 
provided all required elements for 
normal physiology are available. 

Dreher: Good nutrition with min- 
eral supplement is important in 
conception rate. 

Bell: One of our major problems 
concerning feeds is the low phos- 
phorus, iodine, and Vitamin A in 
our area. It has been difficult to 
convince the farmers and ranchers 
of its need and to get them to pro- 
vide the facilities, and so forth, 
needed to feed the same. The re- 
sults of those who follow our rec- 
ommendations in this matter are 
gratifying. 

There are always the problems 
that arise from the man feeding 
too little concentrate and the one 
feeding too high concentrate. Be- 
cause of the variability of condi- 
tions by you who read this, I hesi- 
tate to make any specific recom- 
mendations. 

Pirie: A good maintenance ration 
is always important for high con- 
ception rates. 


Does owner cooperation play a 
part in good conception? 


Herrick: Herd owner cooperation 
is imperative to obtain good con- 
ception rates. The herd owner who 
is a “cowman,” that is, knows cows, 
heat periods, and all that makes 
efficient, healthy producers, is a 
good man to deal with. Unfortu- 
nately, we have more men that 
own dairy cows than we have 
“dairymen.” 

Jessup: No cooperation—no con- 
ception. A dairyman with that atti- 
tude is not a client for long. 


Bartlett: The herd owner’s part 
is one of the critical links in the 
chain. Personally, I prefer the more 
expressive and active term “herd 
owner co-ordination.” 


Dreher: Yes, there is nothing 
automatic about artificial insemi- 
nation service. It is a cooperative 
effort from beginning to end. 


Bell: Herd owner cooperation can 
be as important or more so than 
technician cooperation. The pro- 
gram of success in A.I. is a never- 
ending game of cooperation between 
owner, technician, and veterinarian. 

Pirie: Very definitely. The cows 
must be checked twice daily and 
calls properly placed along with all 
other good herd management prac- 
tices. Proper confinement of the 
cow to be bred is also necessary. 

THE END 





In the nex? issue: 


“We raise heifers 
on contract” 


With so much interest in this 
type of operation, we have 
asked dairymen who have 
had experience raising heifers 
for others to describe their 
systems of charging, their 
feeding programs, and the 
main problems they have en- 
countered. 


DON'T MISS IT! 
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SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES! 





* 


We need capable sales peo- 
ple to sell subscriptions for 
The National Dairy Farm 
Magazine to Dairy Farmers. 


. * * 


Good territories open for 
men who are enthusiastic, 
energetic and interested in 
calling on and talking to 
dairy farmers. 


* * * 


needed, farm  back- 
ground helpful. Many of our 
present sales people making 
commissions of over $125 


weekly. 


Write Today To 
Circulation Manager 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Car 

















PERMASOFT 
UDDERSPONGE 


‘ 


Permasoft® Uddersponge is bacteria resistant — 
won't mildew nor sour. No objectionable odor ever. 
Can be boiled or placed in any standard sterilant. 
Won't shred nor crumble. Always soft and flexible, 
wet or dry. Holds lots more water than fags or 
paper: Washes and warms the udder quickl 
thoroughly. The cow loves it. Upgrades your milk 
Costs less than even paper towels. 
35¢ each, package of 3—8” x 8” 
uddersponges at your dealer or 
postpaid for $1.00. 
This new Roldip® ice cream 
dipper makes it easy to serve 
ice cream. It cuts and rolls 
the portion—saves broken 
tablespoons, bruised 










Trial hands. One-piece 
casting of sanitary 

B Semenes metal, easily 
and 1 holdtp cleaned. Releases 
~4 the portion when 
Hae touched to dish 
cash of check or cone. Price $1.00. 


ROLL DIPPERS INC., meumee, 0. 


Also manufacturers of ice cream Gippers and spades since 1935 











Holsteins again have largest show 


(Continued from page 1095) 


year ago, won the 2-year-old class 
over a Mayer entry. The former 
had a little more stretch, was 
deeper in her body, and sharper at 
the withers, although she ¢onceded 
udder to the second prize cow. 
Third place in class and in udders 
went to an entry shown by Cana- 
da Farms, Jamestown, Ind, 

Romandale won first and second 
in the young dry cow class. The 
winner was Romandale Highcroft 
Rose, that showed more udder 
quality than her stablemate that 
had an advantage in body confor- 
mation. Marsden Black Princess, 
shown by Mayer, kept her winning 
record unblemished by winning the 
aged dry cow class. Her smooth- 
ness, nearly perfect dry udder, and 
excellent rump placed her over the 
stretchier, deeper-bodied cow in 
second shown by Wm. Hayssen, 
Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

One of the real “knockouts” in 
the show was the first prize senior 
yearling and junior champion, Ken- 
Ray Model Cora Sue, shown by the 
Vail Brothers of New York. Almost 
impossible to fault, she placed over 
a Romandale entry that was a 
trifle deeper-ribbed and a big Elm- 
wood heifer that was starting to 
spring. 

Reserve junior champion was the 
first prize junior yearling, Monocacy 
Meadows T M R Eloise, owned by 
Ray Smith, Frederick, Md. She was 
a bit more upstanding than the 
better balanced heifer shown by 
Robert Hunter, Antioch, Ill, in 
second. First prize heifer calf was 
Segis Reflection Successor, shown 
by George Page, Jr., Columbus 
Cross Roads, Pa., that defeated a 
larger, more upstanding Pabst heif- 
er in second. 

In the aged bull class, Roman- 
dale’s Romandale Reflection Mar- 
quis defeated Boontuk Ormsby Pat, 
last year’s All-American shown by 
Bottema and Boontucky Farms, Bur- 
lington, Ky. The two were senior 
and grand and reserve senior and 
reserve grand champions, respec- 
tively. Judge Boynton said the win- 
ner was more nearly correct on 
his hind legs and pasterns, strong- 
er over his top and a little sharp- 
er and more upstanding than the 
deeper-bodied bull in second. 


The 2-year-old class was one of 
the best in the show with lots of 
quality well down the line. Cres- 
cent Beauty Commander Nick, 
shown by Kenneth Michael, New 
Carlisle, Ohio, won the class for 
being more upstanding and strong- 
er over his loin than the bull with 
more depth of heart and width of 
body in second, shown by Howard 
Weiss, Myerstown, Pa., and W. I. 
King, Gaithersburg, Md. 


Haven Bartel, Kasson, Minn., 
won the senior yearling bull class 
with Bartels Treasure Lad, while 
Hunter had the top junior yearling 
and Bottema the winning bull calf. 
Throughout the immature bull 
classes, Judge Boynton started with 
those having the most stretch. 

Winning get of sire was the Get 
of Amcana Dictator Model, shown 
by Beacon Milling Company, Cayu- 
ga, N. Y., while Harvey Nelson 
had the first prize junior get on 
the Get of Gray View Skyliner. 
Nelson’s Produce of Gray View B 
D Crissy won the produce of dam 
class and they also had the best 
3 females. Elmwood had the win- 
ning dairy herd. 

There were eicht state herds 
shown; the winner was New York, 
followed by Wisconsin, Maryland, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Nebraska, in that order. 


Following are the top places in 
all the classes: 
Bull calf (22 shown) 
C. M. Bottema, Jr., Indiana, on Cash- 
Mar Jerry Delight. 

Romandale Farms, L4td., 
Haven Bartel, Minnesota. 
Junior yearling bull (12 shown) 

- F. Hunter, Illinols, on Raven- 
je Triune Cavalier. 

aig Beane, Wisconsin. 

Cozy Corner Farms, Wisconsin. 
Senior yeerling bull (14 shown) 
a Bartel on Bartels Treasure 


Canada, 


Wisconsin State Reformato 
C. M. Bottema, Jr., and Ralph Mol- 
lott, Indiana. 
2-year-old bull (13 shown) 

enneth Michael, Ohio, on Crescent 
Beauty Commander Nick. 
. Howard Weiss, Pennsylvania, and 
. Maryland. 


eT OE Parad 


Bull 3 years or over (8 shown) 

. Romandale Farms, Ltd., on Roman- 
dale Reflection Marquis. 
C. M. Bottema, Jr., and Boontucky 


Farms, Rantucey. 
. Sunrise Dairy Farms, Maryland. 
Senior and grand champion bull, 
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Romandale Farms, Ltd., on mandale 
Reflection Marquis. 
rve senior and reserve rand 


champion bull, C. M. Bottema, Jr., and 
poperaeny Farms on Boontuck Ormsby 


Junior champion bull, Robert F. 
Hunter on Ravenglen Triune Cavalier. 
Reserve junior champion bull, Haven 
Bartel on rtels sreneate Lad 
Heifer calf (37 shown 

. George Page, Jr., eennytvente, on 
Segis Reflection Successor. 

Pabst Farms, Inc., Wisconsin. 
Kenneth Michael and Sons, Ohio. 
Junior yearling heifer (34 shown) 
Ray H. Smith, Maryland, on Monoca- 

Meadows T M Eloise. 

obert Hunter. 
Elmw Farms, Illinois 
Senior yearling heifer (43 shown) 
Kenneth and Raymond Vall, New 
York, on Ken-Ray Model Cora Sue 
Romandale Farms, Ltd 

Elmwood Farms 
Junior champion female, Kenneth and 
Baymend Vall on Ken-Ray Model Cora 
ue 

Reserve junior champion female, Ray 
H Smith on Monocacy Meadows T M 
R Elolse 

Senior get of sire (9 shown) 
. Harvey A. Nelson and Sons, Wiscon- 
sin, on the Get of Gray View Sky- 
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liner 
2. Wm. A. Hayssen, Wisconsin 
3. Wisconsin State Reformatory 


Dry cows 3 and 4 years old (26 shown) 

Romandale Farms, Ltd., on Roman- 

dale Highcroft Rose 

Romandale Farms, Ltd. 

Pabst Farms, Inc 

Dry cows 5 years or over (22 shown) 

Christ A. Mayer, Wisconsin, on Mars- 

den Black Princess 

Wm. A. Hayssen 

William F. Brown, Illinois 

Szoenold heifer (39 shown) 

woes Farms on Naches Madcap 

ulia 

Christ A. Mayer 

Canada Farms, Indiana 

S-year-old cow (40 shown) 

Welcome In Farms, Inc., 

Pat Willow ‘. Victor. 

Pabst Farms, Inc 

Ira D. Ifert, ve. 

4-year-old cow (28 sho 
Peter Heffering, New York, on 
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Ohio, on 


Michigan, 
Harvey A. Nelson and Sons. 
Cow 5 years or over (36 shown) 
1. Nelson Rehder, Wisconsin, on Linden 
Dictator Wimble Wimpy. 
2. C. M. Bottema, Jr. 
3. Fred Baer 
Senior and grand champion female, 
Nelson Rehder on Linden Dictator 
Wimble Wimpy 
Reserve senior and reserve grand 
champion female, R. Peter Heffering on 
Maroy Model Abbekerk 
Dairy herd (16 saywn) 
Elmwood Farm 
Beacon Milling "Cemecey, 
Harvey A. Nelson and 
Best 3 females (13 shown) 
Harvey A. Nelson and Sons, 
Romandale Farms, Ltd. 
Pabst Farms, Inc 
Get of sire (11 shown) 
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_ ew York. 
Sons. 
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1. Beacon Milling Company on the Get 
of Amecana Dictator Model, 

2. Romandale Farms, Ltd. 

3. Pabst Farms, Inc 
Produce of dam (11 shown) 

1. Harvey A. Nelson and Sons on the 
Produce of Gray View B D Crissy 

2. Allen Hetts, Wisconsin. 

3. C Bottema, Jr. 
State herd (8 shown) 

1. New York. 

2. Wisconsin, 

3. Maryland. 

4. Illinois 

5. Pennsylvania. 

6. Minnesota. 

7. lowa 

8. Nebraska 


Premier Exhibitor and Bremer Breed- 
er, Romandale Farms, Ltd 





A Texan drove through Times 
Square and shrugged, “Shucks, I 
got more traffic than this in my 
garage.” 








STTLESOT 


(athe a 


.-- keeps you warmer 
when you're working 





+++ @ives you more protection from 
wind and cold 


.. better visibility, too 
SEE YOUR IMPLEMENT DEALER 


With 3-section 
windshield windshield 


$43°95 $39 °50 


HINSON MFG. CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 


Without 








You will find MORE 
in Hoard’s 


Dairyman. 








KEEP 'EM MILKING 
with this 2-WAY ACTION! 
Dr. Naylor Dilators promote natural 
milking and speed healing because they 
ACT TWO WAYS: 
1. ACT MECHANICALL Y—keep end 
of teat open to maintain free milk flow. 
Stay in large or small teats. 
2. ACT MEDICALL Y— Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action— 
directly at site of trouble. 
At drug and farm 
stores or write: 






H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 6, N.Y 
Waylor S00 
MEDICATED Trial phe. 
50¢ 


Teat Dilators 








VMF* RELEASER 


with giant balloon filter 
FILTERS CLEANER-FASTER 


Hinman does it again! New 
PYREX glass releaser has king- 
size balloon filter . . . full 120 sq. 
in. straining, purifying milk. You 
can actually see this *Visible 
Milk Filtering going on, 


Hinman delivers controlled, low 
vacuum... processes more milk 
faster. Cleans-in-place, too! 





HINMAN CONTROLLED 
VACU-MASSAGE 


Does the Best Job NATURALLY 


Multi-Pulsators Guarantee Posi- 
tive Action — Complete Inflation 
for Fast, Gentle Milking. Sim- 
plest, greatest performing pulsa- 
tor going. Uniform 60-stroke ac- 
tion on controlled vacuum for 
guaranteed gentle milking. 52 
years of experience proves it 
out! 


< FREE FACTS 


a ee mee ee me are en er 
TELL ME MORE—Send your 
latest Sani-Line Folder for “60.” 
Dept. HDB 


Name—___ nial 
Address 


-  __ a "  % 














MILKING MACHINE CO. Inc 
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When you select a bull... 


What’s the best sire proof? 


The answer may be found in the records. Here 
is what they reveal about young sires, natu- 
rally proved sires, and artificially proved sires. 


a brief look at the three models 

of “bull power.” They included 
the young sire, the naturally proved 
sire, and the sire proved in arti- 
ficial insemination (A.I.). We saw 
that neither the price of the bull 
nor the dam’s record had a great 
deal to do with the actual breeding 
worth of the bull or his bullpower, 

Now let’s look at the record of 
the performance of the three mod- 
els. There will be quite a few 
tables, but be patient with us and 
take time to look at them care- 
fully. They are quite revealing and 
will help you decide which bull you 
should choose when selecting the 
sire to use in your herd. 

Experience has indicated that pro- 
duction of the first 50 A.I. daugh- 
ters of a bull (A.I. proved sire) is 
the most reliable indicator by which 
to judge the performance of the 
future daughters of that sire used 
in the same stud. 

Here is how the production of 
the first 50 A.I. daughters compared 
to all A.I. daughters of 13 Holstein 
sires used in the Pennsylvania 
studs. They are ranked in order of 
fat production of the first 50 A.L 
daughters (305 2x m.e.).* 


|: THE previous issue, we took 





Top % Middle ', Lower \, 
No. sires 4 4 5 
First 50 A.T. 
daughters 478 446 418 
ALL Al 
daughters 462 440 455 
Difference — 16 — 6 + 7 


Some studs realize that to ob- 
tain sires already proven is expen- 
sive from the cost standpoint and 
often disappointing from the per- 
formance viewpoint. Consequently, 
they have been selecting some 
young bulls on the basis of pedi- 
gree and developing their own A.I. 
proven sires. 

This program has the advantage 
of obtaining A.I. proven sires at an 
earlier age than is possible by re- 
proving in A.I. those sires selected 
as naturally proven sires. 

How have these carefully chosen 
young sires performed? Here is a 
comparison of the production of 
A.l. daughters of sires selected on 
the basis of natural proof vs. the 
production of A.l. daughters of 
sires selected as young sires (pounds 
fat on 305 2x m.e.). 

The author is an extension dairy s 


cialist at the Pennsylvania State ni- 
versity 


by Dexter N. Putnam 











Selected on Selected as 
natural proof young sires 
A... daus. A.1. daus. 
Stud av. av. 
ist Pa. 
Guern. 390 379 
Hol. 439 439 
NEPA 
Ayr. 369 368 
Guern., 393 334 
Hol. 4A 439 
WPABC 
Guern 371 386 
Jer. 384 45 
Hol. 410 4233 
Source: Pennsylvania A.B. Co-o The 


averages from ist Pa. and NEPA are 
-- terms of number of A.I. records per 
sire. 


May be misleading . . . 


Just because a bull had a high 
natural proof made in one or two 
well-managed herds is no indica- 
tion the same level of production 
will carry through when he is put 
into A.I. service in many herds 
under many different environment- 
al conditions. 

To show natural proofs may be 
misleading; let’s look at the daugh- 
ter averages of Holstein sires hav- 
ing both natural and A.I. proofs. 
These data are on the sires used 
by Pennsylvania A.B. Co-ops. They 
are listed in order of natural serv- 
ice daughter average (305 2x m.e.). 
Each sire had a minimum of 100 
A.I. daughters.* 





Rank by Natural Al. 

quarters av. av. Difference 
Top 569 424 —145 
2nd 491 4-4 — 67 
3rd 447 429 — 18 
4th 405 416 + ll 


There is no evidence in the above 
table to indicate that sires with 
high natural service daughter av- 
erages will repeat when used in 
artificial insemination. It seems 
logical to conclude that environ- 
ment rather than heredity is re- 
sponsible for the extremely high 
daughter average found in natural 
service proofs. 


Dam-daughter comparison . . . 


Among the first methods of eval- 
uating sires was the dam-daughter 
comparison. This method is still 
being used, but it is not the most 
accurate measure of a sire’s breed- 
ing value. The dams and daugh- 
ters usually are not milking at the 
same time, which means they make 
their records under different en- 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


ri 


vironmental conditions. 

Many dams have no records. 
Therefore, some of the daughters 
with records would not be used be- 
cause there would be no record on 
the dam for comparison. No al- 
lowance is given for the increased 
accuracy of the proof as the num- 
ber of comparisons increase. 

Comparisons usually are made in 
one or a few herds under a limited 
range of environmental conditions 
Research has shown the daughter 
average is just as reliable as the 
dam-daughter comparison is in est- 
imating the transmitting ability of 
a particular sire. 


Time of calving ... 


The production of the daughters 
of a sire is greatly influenced by 
the season and tne year in which 
they calve. Because of these dif- 
ferences the herd mate-daughter 
comparison gives a more accurate 
estimate of a sire’s breeding value 
than does the dam-daughter com- 
parison. 

Here, for example, is the pro- 
duction, by year and month of 
calving, of 2-year-old Holstein heif- 
ers (pounds fat 305 2x m.e.).** 





Calved Lbs. fat No. records 
November 1956 430 1,313 
November 1957 459 1,634 
November 1958 461 1,497 
July 1956 415 322 
July 1957 430 978 
July 1958 437 1,128 


The variation above reveais the 
cifferences from year to year. Now 
let’s look at production by month 





of calving (1957). These are 2- 
year-old Holstein heifers (305 2x 
m.e.).** 

Month Av. fat No. records 
October 464 1,684 
November 459 1,631 
December 452 1,403 
January 429 1,131 
February 422 872 
March 423 795 
April 428 580 
May 422 518 
June 420 640 
July 430 978 
August 437 1,670 
September 445 1,684 


On the basis of this information, 
it would seem unfair to compare 
production of the daughters of bulls 
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KING COWS 


““GENTLED’’ 
INSTANTLY! 







er Cattle Genti-izer safely 
th 


on 
danger, no injury. Safe, sanitary. Thousands 
in use. Try 10 days at our risk on money- 


back guarantee. Specify breed and size 
when ordering. Only $14.95 ppd. ($15.95 
west of the Rockies). U.S. Pat 


2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend. 


(DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED) 
Dept. HO. EN HAVEN W 

P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 

and frozen silage. Large capacity saves time 

and labor. A boy can feed 100 head in 10 to 

15 minutes. 30 days free trial on ~~. back 
Je 


guarantee Also auger bunk feeders aler- 
ships available in some sreas. 


P & D SALES CO., Plainfield 6, Illinois 


NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor's Dehornin 
Paste on horn button of 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, no bleeding. 402. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 
Hh. WwW. NAYLOR o. 
12, .Y. 


IT PAYS TO KNOW 


Where Your Cash Comes From 
and Where It Goes 


Yes, income and expense records 
are a NECESSITY these days. 
The new Hoard’s Dairyman Farm 
Account Book is simple, easy to 
keep up, yet complete enough to 
give you (and the income-tax 
man) a clear, accurate picture 
of your financial condition. 








Dr. Naylor's 


DEHORNING 
PASTE 








We offer a three-year renewal of 
your subscription plus the Farm 
Account book, for only $2.25. 


If your subscription is already 
paid ahead, you are entitled to 
purchase Account Books at 25 
cents per copy. 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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ALL POSTPAID 


Big easy-to-reod Dana 


markers are flex-tempered 
nylon flex but never 
The solid nylon 
ral’ thal? Loki (no paint ore 
smooth-flush with marker face (no 


engraving to cotch dirt 7 color 


DANA Established in 1861 
Hyde Park 2, Vermont 
Send free folder describing new SMOOTH 


FACE morkers in both Nylon cord ond neck 
choin styles, with full size illustretions ond 
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without considering differences in 
season and year of calving. 


The herd mate-daughter compar- 
ison is the newest approach to the 
evaluation of a sire’s influence. 
Herd mates of a sire’s daughters 
are those other cows in the herd 
that calved in the same year and 
season as did the sire’s daughters. 
This has a decided advantage over 
the dam-daughter comparison. 


In the herd mate-daughter com- 
parison the records being compared 
are made at the same time and 
under the same management con- 
ditions. This is in contrast to the 
dam-daughter comparison, where 
records of the dams and records of 
the daughters may be made several 
years apart. During this interval 
the management conditions could 
have changed drastically. 


Can the AI. sire help the 500- 
pound herd? 

This question is frequently asked 
by dairymen who have not experi- 
enced the value of using the A.I. 
program in their herds. It is cer- 
tainly a logical question for own- 
ers of high producing herds, par- 
ticularly since no sires in Pennsyl- 
vania cooperative studs have 500- 
pound averages on A.I. daughters. 

Yet there are herds with over 
600-pound fat averages that are 
using the A.I. program with con- 
siderable success. 

To see how the daughters of the 
Holstein bulls in the studs per- 
formed in herds of various levels, 
let’s look at the DHIA figures for 
1958. 


Average of daughters 


Herd of A.I. sires used No. 

| averages in these herds ___ records 
287 319 519 
344 365 2,304 
396 410 6,570 
445 456 8,419 
496 503 5,108 
544 546 1,731 
597 604 448 

The previous table serves to 

point out that A.I. daughters of 


sires perform as well as other ani- 
herd. This further 
demonstrates that A.I. daughters 
will produce according to the op- 
portunity given them. A dairyman 
should not expect top performance 
unless he has top management. 


* Source U.S.D.A report DHIA 
daughter average of sires in service in 
artificial breeding associations in Unit- 
ed States 10/1/56. Data compiled by 
L. W. Specht. dairy specialist, Pennsy!l- 
vania State University 


** Source: Pennsylvania DHIA records 
(selected from complete tables) 


There may not be as much cream 
in the coffee as there used to be. 
But Americans fill this gap by 
using increased amounts of milk- 
cream mixtures, such as half and 
half. Usage of cream is only about 
two-thirds what it was during the 
late 1930’s and World War II. 





Career technicians 
iain BY 


4 


Dr. H. K, Fuller 
. ++ 20 years 


There are nearly 9,000 artificial 
insemination technicians working 
in the U.S. today. These men ac- 
count for the insemination of about 
7 million cows per year. 

About two years ago the Na- 
tional Association of Artificial 
Breeders set up provisions for a 
special award for technicians who 
have inseminated over 35,000 cows 
or have over 20 years of service. 
To date, 71 men have qualified for 
this award, 33 in 1959-60. 

Achievements of these _ techni- 
cians are noteworthy because they 
are strictly career men dedicated 
to the job of cattle improvement. 

We find the average tenure of 
employment for the N.A.A.B. award 
technician is 13% years. He is 39 
years old, married, and has a fam- 
ily averaging three children. Dur- 
ing his length of service he has 
inseminated a total of 37,970 first- 
service cows. 


Further, we find he is an im- 
portant part of his community. 
He goes to church, belongs to 


civic clubs, helps on the DHIA 
program in his area, and attends 
dairymen’s meetings. 

Only one man, to date, has 
qualified for the “Twenty-Year 
Award” on the N.A.A.B. program. 
He is Dr. H. K. Fuller, Seneca, 
N. Y. Dr. Fuller has been on the 
job over 20 years and is affiliated 
with New York Artificial Breed- 
ers Cooperative. His employment 
dates back to 1939 and he con- 
tinues his activities in the area 
around Interlaken, N.Y. 

Technicians in this program de- 
serve much credit for a job well 
done. As time goes on, we believe 
many more will pass the 35,000- 
cow mark, and 20 years of service 
in artificial breeding. 

Efforts of technicians cannot be 
measured in dollars. Their contri- 
butions spread over many years. 
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“Best manure spreader made 
+» it’s the lightest renning 









SPREADMASTER 








OUT-PERFORMS THEM ALL! 


Rugged “Roostercomb” widespread %4” steel 
blades on 3” shaft, tears up toughest chunks, 
no more breakage in heavy or frozen manure 

. no ratchets or dogs, simple, trouble-free 
operation . . . self supporting, no jack to freeze 
or couse trouble ... low and wide, gets under 
lowest barn cleaner... tandem wheels, provides 
smooth ride... 105 and 135 bushel models 
... utility, converts easily to large forage wagon. 


LOW COST... SAVE UP TO 20% 
Write Dept. 119 for complete information and catalog. 





L. H. SCHULTZ 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Rochelle, Illinois Waterloo, lowa 





















€ MAKE 
ORE DAIRY PROFITS 


with 


MILK-o-METER 
FEED-o-METER 


and other FARM ENGINEERED EQUIPMENT 
Send coupon for complete story 


TECHNICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 

2711 $.W. 2nd Ave., Fort Levderdals, Fie. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
ciTY 
STATE 























ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoard’s Dairyman. 








THE KEYS TO 


SYSTEM FARMING 


American Standard Equipment 


Materials Handling Systems 
for Every Farm 


American Planter Co., Burr Oak, Michigan, pioneers 
in the manufacture of push button farming systems 
—offers the following equipment. Check items of 
interest to you 

Milking Parlor Feeding systems 

Hog Parlor feeding systems 

Bunk feeders, Beef. . 

Bunk feeders. Hogs 

Bunk feeders, Link Augers 

Storage bins— Square 

Systems to fill & unload bins 

Augers — Stationary 

Augers — Portable 

High moisture corn auger systems. 

Leg elevators 300 to 3,000 B.P.H...... 

Gravity & Auger Boxes 

Elevators, chain 

General Pian layout...... 

Farmer () Student 
DC Send your new 8-page illustrated portfolio 


AMERICAN PLANTER CO. 


Burr Oak, Michigan 


ooo000000o000000 
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CPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


=— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department 
" and ‘‘position wanted'’ advertisi 

address. “J. W. yp Route 

adverti must 

count ooo 


as 8 addi 
cHeck. WITH ORDE re reach 
TISER MUST rURNisiv REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin. Different for Livestock Display 


is 35 cents 
ng which is only 20 cents 
13, Green Bay, Minnesota,"’ considered as na ® words 

ge ge “BOx Ed care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort ‘Atkinson’ Wisconsin’ and 
ve or group of 


per word per insertion, except for ‘help 
per word per insertion. Count 


. Blind 
oR 


as a word. SEND CASH 
NEW ADVER 


Send order te HOARD B's DAINYMAN, F Atkinson, 
’ ort 
advertising a 





STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


SILOS 





HORN WEIGHTS. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 
1% 


1 Ib., 
lb., and 2 Ibs. 


Tattoo markers $5.75 
postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of 
ink, and full directions. We also carry com- 
plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veterinary 
instruments, supplies, serums, remedies; in 
fact, everything for the stockman. Write for 
free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY CO., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 4-* 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NASOO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-* 

VETERINARY SUPPLIES, mastitis ointments, 
penicillin, at greatly reduced prices. Free 
catalog. WESTERN LIVESTOCK SUPPLY, 
Delta, Colorado. 24.* 

ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION equipment. 
World's leading supplier. Write for free cata- 
log. INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 3-* 

SPECIAL MASTITIS OINTMENT. 


(Procaine 
Penicillin 100,000 units. Dihydrostreptomy- 
cin 100 mg., 10% Sulfamerazine, Sulfathia- 
zole Cobalt 5MG. in sesame oil base dis- 
posable syringe). Dozen $4.50 prepaid. New 
improved mastitis special with 12MG. Hy- 
drocortisone Acetate $6.00 dozen. (Pen-Fz 


$9.00 dozen syringes). Quantity savings. KEN- 
SINGTON VETERINARY AND POULTRY 
SUPPLY, Kensington, Connecticut. 9-* 
MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for free sample and 
literature. LARAY, INC., Pataskala, Ohio, 11-* 
INJECTABLE PENICILLIN. Five 100cc vials 
$11 postpaid. Specify Oil or Aqueous, Free 
veterinary catalog. VETSCO, Box 6305, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 17-* 
MR. CORN FARMER: Control broad leaved 
weeds and grasses (crab grass, fox 
with R-H Weed Rhap-20, Granular 
For free information write REASOR- HILL 
CORPORATION, Box 36HD, Jacksonville, Ar- 
kansas. 19-6. 
KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear 
with R-H Weed Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. For 
free information write REASOR-HILL COR- 


PORATION, Box 36HD, Jacksonville, — 
sas 

KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing Rit 
Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains; 
not poisonous. For free information write 
REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 36HD, 
Jacksonville, Arkansas. 19-6 

GORDON'’S MASTITIS REMEDY. Contains 
Penicillin G. Streptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfa- 
thiazole and Cobalt. Easy to use. Insert the 
contents of the tube in the udder. Warning: 
Milk taken from the cow within 72 hours 
alter the last treatment for mastitis must 
not be used for human consumption. Special 
$35.85 dozen postpaid Ww. G INNERST, 
Cortland, New York 21-10 





CATTLE MARKERS 





ALL-NYLON NO PAINT to chip out. Many 
colors, Free catalog. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 10-* 

LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers 
and livestock supplies. Free catalog. NASCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 14-* 


DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brass-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for 
free catalog. GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. 


C, Huntington, Indiana. « 10-* 
E-Z REDD TAGS make identity fast and accurate. 
Colortul contrasting numbers, wear resistant 


plastic. Available with neck chain and fasteners. 
Write for free agricultural supply catalog from 
the world's leading source of artificial breeding 
equipment, breeding and show ring equipment, 
plus hundreds of other farm items. INSEMI 
KIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, Wis, 3-* 
FREE illustrated price list world’s finest cattle 
markers. Halters and other supplies. Save 
money Write today. MAC-RA OCOMPANY, 
P.O. Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Calif. 17-* 
CATTLE TAGS, chains, nylon rope sets. Anklets, 
rugged eartags legible 50 ft. Samples. Nearest 
dealer. BOCK’S, INC., Mattoon, Illinois, 15-spl. 





FARM EQUIPMENT 





SAVE 40%. Hydraulic manure loaders. VAUGHN 
MANUFACTURING, Waseca, Minnesota. 4-* 
BARN EQUIPMENT, barn cleaner, comfort stalls, 
stanchions milking parlor stalls, windows. 
Guaranteed. Immediate shipment. STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT, INC Dept 3-C, Bel Air, 














Maryland, Phone 417. 8-* 

ELECTRIC WELDERS: New, heavy-duty, 180 
amp. Free trial. Dealerships open. 20 year 
warranty 8159 South Pleasant, DEPART- 
MENT L. Minneapolis 20, Minnesota 2-24 

FREE CATALOG, Welders, kits. Build 350- 
ampere welder using aircraft generator, plans 
25« DUNBAR MANUFACTURING, Minnea- 
polis 8 Minnesota 19-apl 

SUBSCRIBE to Government surplus weekly, 
lists all sales. Buy jeeps, trucks, boats, tents, 
tires, ete., direct A ny Government. Next 10 
j * $2. GOVERNMENT SURPLUS, Pax 
mn 4, Dit 

DAIRY EQUIPMENT 

LIKE NEW, parior-type ee ree break down 
tainless steel pipeline Somplete with 3 units, 
lifte and pump. RAY KU ‘PPER. Muenster, 
Texas 

SILOS 

NEW! DIFFERENT! Forage-Saver glase-lined 
silos and Forage-Server automatic bunk feed 
ers Sila-Save ensilage preservative —_ 
iger and appetite stimulant All at direc 
from factory price. SHERROD SILO SALES, 
Strawberry Plains, Tennessee 15-* 





P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 
and frozen silage. Large capacity. A boy can 
feed 100 head- > 10 to 15 minutes. 30 days 
free trial on money back guarantee. Also heavy 
duty auger bunk feeders. Dealership available 
in some areas. P & D SALES COMPANY, 
Plainfield 6, Mlinois. 20-* 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to make §$3,- 
000 yearly, sparetime, raising earth worms!’’ 
OAKHAVEN-24, Cedar Hill, Texas. 21-* 


FARMS FOR SALE 


280-ACRE dairy farm, 
equipped, barn cleaner, 
2 concrete silos, other buildings. 3-bedroom 
home, full bath. 46 milk cows, about 50 
heifers. Lots of machinery, all feed, every- 
thing goes. $75,555 takes all, about $25,000 
down. Many other farms fully equipped and 
feed, $10,000 down payment and up. JOHN- 
SON REALTY, Marshfield, Wisconsin, Route 
2, Telephone Lindsey 1304. 20-2 
GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms. Pfister Farm 
Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt. Horeb, Wis- 
consin. 15-* 
FREE FARM CATALOG picturing and describ- 
ing farms listed throughout Southern Wiscon- 
sin. Your copy is ready. Write today. LO- 
GANWAY, INC., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 5-* 
40 TO 300 ACRE Minnesota farms, good soil, 
modern, close to towns. See HARLAN DIX. 
ON, Clarissa, Minnesota, 18-4 
CHOICE SELECTION of modern dairy farms 
in Southern Wisconsin near I-90 highway. 
These farms of 240 acres, 150 acres, and 80 
acres have barn cleaners, bulk milk tanks 
and modern homes. Two of them have two 
modern homes if needed. R. E. LADD, 
Realtor, Edgerton, Wisconsin. 20-4 
ARIZONA DAIRY grossing approximately $6,000 














large barn, all 
Grade A bulk 


steel 
tank, 


monthly. 135 Holsteins. Excellent climate. 
105 fertile, irrigated acres. BLACKBURN, 
Cottonwood. 


20-3 

SOUTHERN ALABAMA—2480-acre dairy dis- 
posal, high milk prices, some milk $8.03/ 
ewt., Golden Guernsey herd, mainly regis- 
tered, DHIA, large volume with room to 
expand — also large acreage of tung oil 
trees on plantation. South Georgia — For 
sale — 116 cows, large milk base contract, 
and dairy equipment. Let us help you lo- 
cate a farm in this area of your choice to 
move this herd and contract to. PLANTA- 
TION SERVICES, Henry M. Goodyear, Jr., 
Realtor, 504 N. Silappey Drive, Albany, 
Georgia 20-4 
FLORIDA—dairy tarms. Write BUD STOFFEL. 
C. Watkins, Realtor, 1227 E. Colonial. Or- 
lando, Florida. 5-spl. 
BEAUTIFUL BLACKBELT FARMS. All sizes. 
WINSLETT REALTY COMPANY, Marion, 
Alabama. 9-spl. 
LOW PRICED, CLOSE IN! Productive 155- 
acre Wisconsin farm for only $3,000 down! 
Top location, only 5% miles city of 40,000! 
129 tillable acres, 75 alfalfa, pasture for 40 
head. Family apple orchard. Six-room 4-bed- 
room home, pressure system, screened porch. 
Basement barn, 35-ft. silo, nearly new milk 
house, utility building, machine shed, other 
buildings Aged retiring owner lets go for 
$11,000, $3,000 down! Free fall-winter cata- 
log. the nation’s biggest, 184 pages, 1,250 
photos, bargains coast to coast! UNITED 
FARM AGENCY, 1304-HD Consumers Build- 
ing, 220 South Btate Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
SOUTHERN WISCONSIN dairy farms described 
and pictured in our catalog mailed to you free. 
Over 150 farms, many with low down pay- 
ments, from 3 acres to 770 acres. 181 day 
growing season, exceptional corn production 
and ample rainfall, in this area. Write today 
for your free copy. LOGANWAY, INC., South- 
ern Wisconsin's Leading Farm Brokers, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 12-* 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





HELP WANTED 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 





WANTED: Experienced artificial breeding tech- 
nicians. Through our frozen semen program 
and freezers, areas may be developed in any 
state. References required. Write PIPER 
BROTHERS FARMS, Watertown, Wisconsin 
for details. 8-* 

MERDSMAN, EXPERIENCED, reliable. Mar- 
ried or single, to manage Grade A (30) Hol- 
stein herd milking all time. Good working- 
conditions, barn cleaners, top wages, bonus. 
References required. PIEPER FARMS, Wil- 
liams, Minnesota. 18-4 

WANTED: Experienced, progressive farm man- 
ager for one of New York State's finest dairy 
operations . . 150-head of purebred Hol- 
steins, farm with all modern equipment. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for the right man. Fine 
home, schools, near town. Must have 
best of references. Write BOX 541, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
including ref salary requirements, date 
available. 19-spl. 

OPPORTUNITIES for men who want steady 
employment on a large certified milk farm. 
Paid sick benefit Write for in- 
formation. We want sober and reliable men. 
WALKER GORDON LABORATORY C©OM- 








PANY, Plainsboro, N. J. 9-spl. 
WANTED: Top cowman, married, above 30 
years, for assistant herdsman who can care 


for milking herd and be one of two milkers. 
Herd of 200 milking cows most Holstein and 


Brown Swiss. 12-stall Herringbone parior, 
pipeline. 3-bedroom house with all conven- 
iences. School bus route. Best references re- 


ty Write DR. WOLTERSDORF, Route 
Snohomish, Washington. 


ace, RELIABLE single man to milk Hol- 
steins in modern Surge milking parlor. North- 
ern Illinois. BOX 556, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 21-2 
WANTED: Assistant farm manager. Exper- 
fenced. Modern dairy and hog raising. Un- 
der 50. Small family. Good salary. Good 
house. Bonus and extras. Northern Illinois 
location. Start work about November Isat. 


WwW. M. ELDER, 4833 Grand Avenue, West- 
ern Springs, Dlinois. Phone Chestnut 6-1519 

ASSISTANT HERDOSMAN for 150-cow Holstein 
dairy. Pipeline milker, bulk tank. All mod- 
ern machines, equipment. Reference required. 
Give age, experience and salary requirements 
EDGAR STOWELL, Box 98, Russell, Illinois. 
Phone Antioch 164J1 alter 9:00 P.M. All 
day Saturday, Sunday. 

DAIRY FARMER thoroughly experienced. Help 
and equipment for 250 acres and 75 cows. 
Latest milking facilities. Modern home. Share 
basis. Cincinnati, Ohio area. Require: Hard 
worker — non-drinker — references. BOX 553 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 

SINGLE MAN for small herd of registered 
Jerseys, located in Northern Ohio. Must be 
sober, reliable, interested in making top 
records. Room, board and laundry furnished 
Modern equipment. Permanent. State age, 
salary, experience. Must furnish references 
CABLEKNOLL FARM, 4080 8. O. M. Road, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

WANTED: General farmer able to handle all 
farm machinery. Experienced in modern farm 
practices. Southern Wisconsin farm. State full 
qualifications in first letter. BOX 555, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


WANTED: Woman to 
give age, experience. 
dale, Wisconsin. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SEEKING NEW PRODUCTS? Cet my 
47 money-making specialties. Latest 
fences for home, car. Send no money 
your name. KRISTEE 103, Akron, Ohio. 


SWINE 


FOR SALE: Wisconsin feeder pigs, 40-60 Ibs., 
sold direct from farmer to you. $13.25 for 
40 pounders, 15 cents a Ib. above or below 
40 Ibs. Vet. inspected, only toppers. CLAR- 
ENCE ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin. Phone 
Terrace 6-3451. 21-* 


DOGS 


COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers, 
ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Fiana- 
2-* 








work on dairy 
Write BOX 22, 


farm, 
Rock- 








outfit 
conven- 
Just 














SHEPHERDS, 
Watch Dogs. 
gan, Illinois. 

GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 








VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H. cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 12-* NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-* 

FARMS WANTED POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 

MORE DAIRY FARMS needed to sell. Extreme et a ae included, some pullets, $1.49 
Northern Illinois, Southern Wisconsin. H. E. $8.95; pullets, $11.99 to $20.95. BUSH 
GILBERT, Realtor & Associates, Elkhorn, HATCHERY, Clinton, Missouri. 

Wisconsin (Over 20 years successful experi- 


ence at your service.) 6-* 
WANT TO BUY good dairy herd and machinery 
on milk check contract. Prefer Brown Swiss, 
anything considered. Write J. A. SASSA- 
MAN, Jr., 2128 Colorado, Topeka, Kansas. 


FARMS FOR RENT 


PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY FARM near 
delphia, over 200 acres, high fertility, im- 
proved pastures, new alfalfa seeding, two 
houses, modern barn with 70 stanchions, 
barn cleaners and silo unloader. Average basic 
price $5.68. Owner willing to supply one- 
half of cows (Holsteins). Available 1961. 
MARSHALL L. JONES, 1140 8. Concord 
Road, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: First and 
cow milking herd 
ern home furnished, 








Phila- 








second milkers for 100- 

Modern equipment. Mod- 
good living conditions. 
WEST TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Jackson, Tennessee. 

WANTED: For « Southern Wisconsin Holstein 
farm, assistant herdsman, experienced in 
HIR testin State qualifications. BOX 554, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











HAY AND BEDDING 


GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA and other grades 
hay. ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY, Up- 
per Sandusky, Ohio. 20-* 





CARLOT TRUCK DELIVERY hay, alfalfa pel- 
lets, grain, beet pulp. SCHWAB BROS 
MILIS, INC., New Bavaria, Ohio. Phone 
3156 21-* 





REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA LOT 





BARGAIN! Three lots only $195 
each. No money down—pay $5 per lot per 
month. Subdivision on 4 lane U.S. highway 
441-27 between Ocala and Orlando. Excep- 
tionally high and dry. Lots face newly grad- 
ed roadway Electricity, phones, schools, 
churches. 1400 fishing lakes within 45 miles. 
Write for tree photos and plat. CO CLOT- 
FELTER, Reg. Florida Broker, Box 1222, 
Leesburg, Florida. 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon. Free 
catalog, REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
City, Iowa. 23-° 











LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! MIS- 
SOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 8466-D4 
Kansas City 14, Missouri. 19-* 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


AVERAGE $2.00 HOUR sparetime, assembling 
our lamps. Simple. Easy. No canvassing. 
Write: OUGOR, Caldwell 24, Arkansas. 4-* 

$2.00 HOURLY possible sewing our ready cut 
aprons at home. Spare or full time. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write HANKY APRON 
COMPANY, Caldwell 17, Arkansas. 19-* 

HAVE A PROFITABLE HOBBY sewing aprons, 
children’s wear. Details free. REDIKUT'’S 
Loganville 15, Wisconsin. 9-spl. 

GOLDEN OR SILVER anniversary invitations, 
napkins, supplies. Wedding invitations. MAAS 
& COMPANY, 10105 Parallel, Bethel, Kan- 


sas. 21-2 
BOOKLETS: Handcraft ideas 25; sewing 
hints 25¢; items from coathangers 25c; jiffy 
made items 25c; gift catalogs 25¢; all 5§ 
above $1.00. LEISURE HOUR PRODUCTS, 
Freeland 19, Pennsylvania. 

MAKE MONEY weaving ruge at home for 
neighbors on $89.50 Union Loom. Thousands 
doing it. Booklet free. UNION LOOM 
WORKS, Dept. 84, Boonville, New York. 

DISABLED VETERAN'S ‘Road to Indepen- 
dence." Send 25¢ for catalog of unusual 
gifts. THE COUNTRY STORE, Middle Road, 
Munneville, New York. 21-spl. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLIPPER BLADES SHARPENED. 
and $1.00 per pair. 














Send blades 
Clippers repaired. Fac- 
tory grinder. Years of experience. Work 
guaranteed. Fast Service. Large stock new 
blades, parts, clippers. L. B. DuMOND, 
Walton, New York 20-7 
WANTED: Old fashioned sausage making equip- 


ment — such as meat choppers (not grind- 
ers) — stuffers, etc. Write BOX 550, care 
a Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 

20-4 


HORSE, SHEEP, barber clipper blades expert- 
ly ground §1.00 set. Send now or write for 
shipping labels. BUCYRUS BARBER SUP- 
PLY & GRINDING COMPANY, Box 106B, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 21-apl. 


DAIRY CATTLE WANTED 


DAIRYMEN: Short of help, feed or room, 
Will raise your replacement heifers on con- 
tract Have facilities for 100 head. RALPH 
BRUMMEL, Wyocena, Wisconsin. 20-2 


DAIRY CATTLE 


TOP QUALITY HOLSTEIN 
first calf heifers. Heifers for early fall fresh- 
ening. We also ship on orders, Write: EL- 
GAS BROTHERS, Jefferson, Wis. 18-4 

WE ARE NOW READY ‘Ww fill your orders for 
Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers. Shipped 
direct from farmer to you on commission basis. 
CHET BURNSTAD & SON, Tomah, Wisconsin. 
Phone Tomah 406-M or 752-R-12. 16-* 

HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey spring- 
ers and heifers all sizes. J. W. & BILL GEUR- 
KINK, telephone 322 or 21F31,~— Baldwin, 
Wisconsin. 15-* 

SELLING choice Holstein cows and heifers from 
Wisconsin's best dairy area. JENS A. MIL- 
LER, telephone CAstle 9-2202, Owen, Wis- 
consin. Ne letters 20-2 

HMOLSTEIN springer heifers and young springer 














springing cows and 


cows; large selection of open and bred heil- 
ers. CHESTER FROBERG, Valparaiso, In- 
diana, 20-5 
CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, registered, T.B. and 
Bang's certified, from R.O.P. herds. J. M. 
GILOHRIST, Wellington Co. Sales Agent, 
Route 5, Guelph, Ontario. 15-spl. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, springing first calf heifers 
and young cows. Excellent quality. Write or 
telephone for prices and details. WALTER 
McFARLAND, Watertown, Wisconsin. Tele- 
phone 840. 21-spl. 

REGISTERED Holstein and Ayrshire cows and 
potters. Bang’s certified herds. PEARSON 

Waterdown, Ontario, Canada. 13-spl. 

HOLSTEIN COWS and springer heifers with size 
and production. Bought directly from leading 
herds. Sold at low overhead prices. We fill or- 
ders, before you buy contact us. DEAN YO- 
aie Danvers, Illinois. Phone wonpees 

5-spl. 

cHoice’ HOLSTEIN cows and heifers, all ages. 
Vaccinated. T.B. free. Fieldman available, or 
will fill orders as directed. Whitewater Dairy 
Association, DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Phone Palmyra 358. 1-* 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS for the Southern states. 
Heifers and cows on hand at all times, origi- 
nating from the best producing herds in South- 
ern Wisconsin. Artificial breeding, Bang's and 
T.B. tested for any state. Call P. R. ELAM, 
Marshall, North Carolina, phone 3451, or Mars 
Hill, North Carolina, 2381 nights. 22-* 

ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and Cattle Dealers: 
Indiana's largest selection of grade and pure- 
bred Holstein cattle, bred for production and 
show type, will sell one or 500. We will 
ship subject to approval. Cattle eligible for 
any state. Vaccinated, T.B. and Bangs ac- 
credited. Terms to reliable parties. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Rural Route #2, Box 206, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Phone TE 9-6575. 19-* 

CANADIAN HOLSTEINS direct from the farms. 
Registered, T.B. and Bang’s certified. MID- 


DLESEX HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIA. 
TION. Phone Lambeth OL 2-2616. Hardy 
Shore, Glanworth, Ontario. 15-* 


CANADIAN Registered Holsteins. 


Young vacci- 
nated cows and heifers 


Buy direct from the 


farms. Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club. 
Telephone Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12, DON 
SHORE, R.R. #6, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada. 7-* 


KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 
farmer for forty years. Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and close springers, service bulls. T.B. 
and Bang's tested. In carload or truckload 
lots. KENYON: BROTHERS ©O., Eigin, Iili- 
nois. Phone SHerwood 1-1818 19-* 





MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON NEXT PAGE 





1960 


November 10, 


Agricultural engineering 
career film available 


A new career 16 mm motion pic- 
ture, produced by the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers in 
cooperation with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is available. 

This new public service film was 
made to: 

1. Inform young people of the 
opportunities in agricultural engi- 
neering careers. 

2. Help students plan basic 
courses of study preparatory to col- 
lege engineering training. 

3. Supplement high school and 
college career day programs. 

4. Aid teachers in bringing real- 
istic job experience into the class. 

“Agricultural Engineering — Pro- 
fession With a Future” describes 
the work of engineers who seek 
practical solutions to the engineer- 
ing problems of food and fiber pro- 
duction and processing. It is a con- 
tribution toward meeting the needs 
of both government and industry 
in these areas, 


A growing profession must keep 
pace with the demands we place 
upon it. Extensive training is nec- 
essary to become an agricultural 
engineer. Training must begin early 
with basic science courses which 
prepare students for the highly spe- 
cialized training to come in college. 

Films are available on loan from 
cooperating film libraries in each 
state. Send your request to Agri- 
cultural Engineering Department, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, and we will forward 
your request to the film library 
nearest you. 





Sales Announcements 


November 10, 1960—Holsteins — VU. S 
National Blue Ribbon Sale, Watertown, 
Wis. Held at the Darcey Sales Arena 
located 7 miles north of Watertown on 
highway 26. 11:00 AM. 65 head. For 
information or catalogs write Francis 
Darcey and Sons, Watertown, Wisconsin 

November 11, 1960—Brown Swiss — 13th 
Imperial Sale, Walworth County 4-H 
Building, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11:00 A.M 
60 h Sale under the management of 
and catalog from Norman E agnussen, 
Brown Swiss Sales Service, Lake Mills, 
Wisconsin 

November 12, 1960—Holsteins — W. L. 
Baird Complete Dispersal, Nockdair 
Farm, Waukesha, Wisconsin. At the 
farm on highway XX, about 2% miles 
South of Waukesha. 57 head. 1: P.M. 
For information write W. L. Baird Com- 
pany, Box 177. Waukesha, Wisconsin or 
call Liberty 17-3644. 

November 12, 1960 Brown Swiss — Illl- 


nols State Sale, Livestock Center, St 
Charles, Illinois. 56 head. Catalog from 
John Ellis, State Secretary, Illinois 

Brown Swiss Association enfield, Ill. 
November 19, 1960—Ayrshires — Rose- 
awn Farm Dispersal, Malvern § (near 
Pennsylvania 127 head. 


Philadel hia) 
11:30 AM. F For catalo; 
taker, Sale Manager, 


write Tom Whit- 
randon, Vermont. 


Special Opportunities 


DAIRY CATTLE 


FOR SALE: Registered 
ers, calves and two bulls. DHIA and HIR 
testing. 461 Ibs. fat on 50 cows. PHILIP 
DOOLITTLE AND SONS, Route 2, Berlin, Wis 

REGISTERED HOLSTEINS: A few service age 
bulls, some younger males, foundation females 
and heifers Nearly all sired by excellent 
sires and from classified dame with HIR rec- 
ords. SanMarGele FARMS, Box 265, Lebanon. 
Ohio. Phone 5-2606 

BUY YOUR VACCINATED dairy cows and heit- 
ers direct from the farmers where quality pre 
vails. GEO. EB. SWANSON, Rice Lake, Wis- 
consin. Phone 944R 2-23 

KEATING BROTHERS FARM offers large selec 
tion fresh and springing selected cows and heil 
ers, strictly quality. Dairymen—buying on or- 
der will save you time and money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Telephone 
JOrdan 43-5905 18-* 

FOR SALE: Holstein springing heifers and cows 
Good selection of open and bred heifers. R. B 
BRICHER, St. Charlies, Illinois. Phone JU- 
4-2347 days, JU-4-2895 nights 3-24 

300 HOLSTEIN COWS and large heifers. Some 











Jersey cows, open heif 


calving every day, close up, and all stages 
You won't find as many good uddered and 
quality cattle at one place anywhere Buy 
your choice and be on your way. HARRY 


BIRGER DAIRY CATTLE COMPANY, Rose- 
mount, Minnesota, GArfield 53-4521 13-11 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, Apri! 
through October. Top springer cows and heil- 
ers. 400 to 600 head every sale MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis 10-* 
SELECTED DAIRY CATTLE delivered to your 
farm. Quality not quantity. WILLIAM OLOW 
Plainfield, GEperal 6 6629 


lilinois 19-3 
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DISPLAY 


GUERNSEYS 











LIVESTOCK 
DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


COPY MUST REACH US 
ONE MONTH BEFORE ISSUE DATE 


For advertising of livest only: tnetudi 
consignment, dispersal or reduction sales, 
.breeders herds and individual animals. Al- 
80 dealers, county, state and national breed 
associations, artificial breeding associations, 
semen sale ads, fairs, expositions ete. 


WRITE FOR RATES 
Special rates for continuous and 
space advertisers, 





large 











NOTICE TO BUYERS 
WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect and select cattle geen: 
if impossible, have them checked = com 
one in whom you have id 
understanding in writing between ‘buyer cm 
seller is very important. Shovld you buy on 
approval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by oc veterinarian on arrival before 
acceptance. Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. — Hoard's Dairyman. 








~ BROWN SWISS CATTLE 


ARE EXCELLENT PRODUCERS: 


ARE HARDY AND RUGGED: 
ARE GOOD FEEDERS: 

HAVE HIGH SALVAGE VALUE: 
ARE QUIET AND ATTRACTIVE: 
HAVE A LARGE DEMAND: 


Free Literature on Request 


BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT 


HAVE A LONG-MILKING LIFETIME: 
PRODUCE HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: 





OUTSTANDING BROWN SWISS 
HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 


Sons of excellent cows, 
maries and records to 881 fat. 
now Norvic 


available are by Master Intielde 


four with excellent mam- 
Most of the bulls 


r. 


Our thirteen classified cows average 88.2 with 


5 excellent, 
have 2 DHIA 
4.4% 504 al ite or visit for 
rice. UNIV nsity OF NEBRASKA DAIR 
EPARTMENT, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


gees averages 


5 very good and 3 Poet py ons 
m 
igree and 


Y 





DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 
Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers, Also a few top show 
prospects, Fieldmen at your service. Cary, tlinels 
—Beox 404—Phone: MEroury 9-5531. 


GUERNSEY 
SALES SERVICE 


Six fieldmen of the largest Guernsey As- 
sociation in nation are fully ac- 
quainted with cattle r 4 sale in Pa., Del. 
and Eastern States. We have private list- 
in by : need one, or oan a 
sales. you 
write for prices — get quick. service. If 
ou want to sell, contact us — low sell- 
ng b ~--R — prompt payment. a 
Often requests for cattle come from all 
over the United States. It may be from 
Ne dl next door neighbor! Sena us your 
isting so we can tell the prospect near- 
est you. 


Pa. Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n. 
P. 0. BOX 302 CAMP HILL, PA. 


Are you moving? So that you 


won’t miss any issues, notify us 
three weeks prior to moving date. 




















FOR PRODUCTION and TYPE 
in YOUR FUTURE HERD 


PIPER BROS. FARMS INC. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING SERVICE 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





TALLCORN PABST LEADER 


“Exc’’ Hon. Ment. AA Aged Bull 
“PROVEN and HIGHLY CLASSIFIED 
SIRES. SERVICE NOW AVAILABLE 
IN MANY PARTS OF THE NATION 

AS WELL AS IN WISCONSIN. 
SEMEN AVAILABLE anywhere in U.S. 


THESE BREEDS 


HOLSTEIN JERSEY 
GUERNSEY ANGUS 
BROWN SWISS HEREFORD 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE PEDIGREES 














WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen | ! ! 


Fine foundation SPRINGING heifers, yearlings, 
cattic of all ages. These are sold on commission 


basis to you. 


n 


for the best possible price. 


We have buyers throughout the 
orthern dairy states and can supply the finest 
One of the midwest’s 


largest dealers serving dairymen for the past 4 


y 
oO 
! 


read per week. 


ears. We will deliver C.0.D. 


to your farm by 
ur experienced drivers. 


We are moving 300-500 


WE FINANCE - UP TO 24 MONTHS TO PAY 


DENNIS R. GROSSE 


1419 YORK, NEBRASKA B80X 48 











SPECIALIZING IN 
QUALITY 

QUANTITY 
& SERVICE 


ey 3 
Badger Breeders Cattle Sales Division 
selling registered and grade 
cattle of all ages 





CONTACT 
BADGER BREEDERS 
CATTLE SALES DIVISION 


PHONE 677 SHAWANO, WISCONSIN 











f 


mation write Michi 
Cooperative 
American 


RED DANISH 
Dairy cattle semen 


rom imported bulls available. For infor- 
an Artificial Breeders 

East Lansing, Michigan or 
ed Danish Cattle Association 


Mariette, Michigan 





The 
61st 


Dairy Show Schedule 


DEC, 1 Sawa ce 
BROWN 
GU ERNSE Ys 


ay ac 
JERSEY 
MILKING 





wIss 


DEC, 2-3 





UNION 


INTERNATIONAL 


Livestock Exposition, Horse Show & Rodeo 
Nov. 25 - Dec. 3 


SHORTHORNS 


Visit the world’s greatest livestock show-window, viewed each year by 
over 400,000 visitors from all the states and many foreign lands... 


in the International Amphitheatre 


the country's largest air-conditioned exhibition building 


STOCK YARDS — CHICAGO 


DAIRY CATTLE EXHIBITED 
NOV. 30 THRU DEC. 3 


Judges 

a ager M. CAIRNS 

J. CASH 

LEE Yost 

GEORGE W. TRIMBERGER 
CLYDE K,. CHAPPELL 


KEITH KING 














are wanted! 
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FIVE DAIRY * 


CURTISS FARM - CARY, ILLINOIS . 





CURTISS 


the favorite wherever good 
breeding and good profit 


Year after year CURTISS artificially-bred offspring will 
put more PRODUCTION, more PROFIT into your herd. 


Call you nearest CURTISS technician or write 
us for information on direct herd service. 


Nit os 


CURTISS 


BREEDING SERVICE, INC. 


FOUR BEEF BREEDS *¢ 


Otte Bchnering Founder . 


/ Breeding Service, 








the CURTISS 
the W. C. 
King herd, Madera, Calif., in- 
creased its average from 
10,191 Ibs. Milk—362 Ibs. Fat 
in 1950 to 15,106 Ibs. Milk— 
607 Ibs. Fat in 1959 on 229 
cows milked. 


Using sires in 


RT; 
» ‘Ss 


REEDING 
SERVICE 


en ys? 






ONE DUAL PURPOSE 


Prene MErecury @-@041 
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REGISTERED 
GUERNSEYS 










Best Choice for 
Highest Net Income 


It’s a fact. You will make Highest Net Income when you 
switch to REGISTERED GUERNSEYS. 


Guernseys are the earliest maturing dairy breed and have a 
natural inheritance of long life. This means they bring you 
profits sooner and return a higher lifetime income. 


Guernseys are easily handled and adapt readily to all types 
of modern dairying methods. This means most efficient use of 
labor, feed, and space in the barn and at the feed rack. 


Guernseys produce the finest milk you can get from any 
breed. Distributors all over the country demand it for fluid 
use, because of its higher total solids, golden color, and deli- 
cious flavor . . . which assure consumer acceptance. Re- 
member, distributors pay producers on the basis of total solids 
— not on pounds of milk alone. In all the world there is no 
finer milk than Guernsey . . . the only milk to score 100% 
in national competition. 


Guernseys are most efficient . . . They excel in their ability 
to economically convert roughage and grain into milk. Add 
this to Guernseys early maturity and high lifetime production 
of the finest milk and you'll find the breed that gives highest 
dairy profits! 


Start Your 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY 
HERD NOW! 


Write for 
Information 


Today! 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
624 Main Street, Peterborough, N. H. 
Send FREE “Guernsey Handbook, 
‘Profitable Dairying” plus infor- 
mation on how to start a Guernsey 


i 
Send FREE information about the | 
profitable business of selling na- | 
tionally-advertised Golden Guern- | 


herd and where to buy breeding sey Milk. 

stock 
NAMB. cc cc cece cc ceccccrescceeccece sees be seeseseessesssesesceserees 
WTB. 0 cnc cccicdeccccccccescccccepOuensesecsesdscuceccetarecsenes | 
TOWN BERR ce cewscccocccescsesise ) 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FOR SALE: 


Purebred Guernsey cows due 
in November, December and 
January. Also heifers all ages. 
Proven high production and 
type inheritance. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, NW. Y. 





AYRSHIRES 





NOTICE TO BUYERS 
BUYING 

















A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select 
a good typy young bull sired 9? one of our 
fine quality sires—Sanfadair Fredition of 
Sanfadair L. Princton, or Fairlawn K. Prince- 
ton. They will add quality to your herd and 
they are priced right. See them at the farm. 
Highway 2#96—between Stillwater and White 
Bear Lake, Minn. 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 
415 Grove &t. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice young —_ 





and heifers, all ages. Blue Ribbon Type, size, 
pegduction » breeding. From 2 great Proved high 
ndex sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Green- 


tield Music Maker. Foundation Club tea. The 
right kind at the right price. Write or come to 
Grandva Farms, Wrightstown, Wis 


PROMISING 
GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


Several youngsters sired by Dairyman F's 
Jado, Elmwood Dairyman Triumph or 
one of our junior sires. All out of good 
producing dams with good type. Here is 
your chance to get a young sire pos- 
sessing bloodlines bred proven for profit- 
able production. Priced to sell quickly. 
Write for descriptions and prices, or 
come and pick one out. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 








GUERNSEY HEIFERS 


Choice Purebred heifers for sale. 
Six to freshen this Nov. by IDEAL’S 
LILY’S BEACON, Dam 12,835 milk. 
692 Ibs. fat. 

NEAL WILKINS, LIBERTY FARM 
Lancaster, Wisconsin 





GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most 
any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure 
bred. Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 
ice. Waukesha County Breeders’ Asen., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Large selection of high grade cows and 
heifers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
— lab. tested. We feed well balanced 
roughage for top production and size. 
Buy direct and save. Experienced insured 
transportation. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Quality Cattle Since 1929 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 














Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





Write ber 
AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'H, 














IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
Three of our registered Ayrshires are 
ealving soon. Take a bull calf, use him 
until 3 years old FREE. Write: CORK- 
WELL and WEIMER, Mt Sterling, Ohio. 


NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high producing families 
That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 
That are priced at prices sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 








FOR SALE-—20 registered Ayrehires including 
bred and open heifers as well as bull calves. They 
are line bred to 3 100,000 cows that were cham 
pions at the Royal Winter Fair & National Ayr 
shire Show. ROBERT SEITZ, Mukwonago, Wis., 
Ayrshires Since 1891, 





JERSEYS 


NOTICE TO BUYERS 
WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect od select cattle personally. 
if impossible, have them checked by some- 
one in whom you hove confidence. Complete 
understanding in writing between buyer and 
seller is very important. Shovld you buy on 
approval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by «a veterinarian on arrival before 
@cceptance. Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. — Hoard'’s Dairyman. 


1 have choice high grade bred Jersey and Guern- 
sey heifers, also fresh and springer cows. Al! T.B. 
and Bang’s tested. Come and make your selection, 
or will fin your order or help you buy. Phone 
University 5-4115. CLAUDE THORNTON, Route 
2, Bex 256 ingt 











. » Spr ield, Mo. 
GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS—Another good one 
for herd sire—nearly ready for service Send 
for pedigree. 3 nearest dame of sire, 15,2202 
m. 7872 [. 3 mearest dams of dam's sire, 15, 


6632 m. 7572 t. 10 of 15 nearest dams 12 


oud m. er 3 t. 
ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, Missouri. 





JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION —CGuernseys—registered and grade 
females, all ages. Also bulls. Free service to buy 
ers. Write or ene: Willlam Erdman, pate 1, 





30 REGISTERED JERSEYS, cows and heifers 

Mostly fresh and springers All classified Ex- 

cellent or Very Good. Top production 

MAX SPIKE Blountsville, Alabama 
Phone 429-3418 





JERSEY SALE - Complete Dispersal 
80 Registered Jerseys. November 25—Noon. 
Don Head and Meadowridge breeding 


Send your bids, we deliver. For infor- 
mation write: 
RAYMOND GRAVES OLNEY, ILL 








ve Generations— 


BRIGHAM FARM 








Brigham Garm Jerseys 


Do You Know That Our Herd of 100 Jerseys 
Has Averaged To Produce Right At 


10 TIMES THEIR BODY WEIGHT 
IN MILK EACH YEAR 
This Adds Up To Profitable Milk Making! 


Te Do This We Move Bred pee Female On Our Farm For Three To 


We Have Proved Every Sire Before He Had Unlimited Service— 
We Have Production Tested Every Year Since 1912— 
We Have Our Herd Classified Twice Each Year 


WE HAVE THE FOUNDATION FOR INSURING YOUR HERD PROFIT 
A Fine Selection Of Bulls And Heifers Aveilable . 


- « Write Now 
ST. ALBANS, VERMONT 














November 10, 1960 


HOLSTEINS 


NOTICE TO BUYERS 











WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, ond select ly. 
If impossible, have them some- 
one in whom you hove fid npl 

understanding in writing between ond 
seller is very important. Shevid you buy en 
opproval, it is advisable to heave animals in- 


spected by a veterincrian on arrival tefore 
ecceptance. Report serious health problems te 
your state veterinarian. — Hoard's Dsiryman. 





Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers 
come to Dodge County where good Hol- 
steilns are raised. Buy them first-handed 
and save expenses. e have 250 head of 
bred and springing grade and. purebred 
Holstein cows and heifers on hand at all 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 
number large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 








CARNATION ROVAL een 
+n Angplire point: 


HM. amaiialio 
Reserve All-American wre 


LANCER WAS GRAND CHAMPION AT 
THE 1960 WESTERN REGIONAL SHOW 
AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Carnation Royal Lancer is « son of But- 
ter Be from Carnation Skylark Tilda Top- 
ay We 1133 ib. daughter of 

Excellent’ Gold Medal Carnation Home- 
stead Revelation out of Carnation Tilda Top- 
ay. ‘‘Excelient.’’ 

There are five full sisters to Lancer 
the Carnation herd The two oldest are 
“Very Good’’ with outstanding records. The 
third one was 4th prize Heifer Calf at 
Waterloo in 1959 and 2nd Senior Yearling 
at the 1960 Western Regional Show A 
younger full sister was 2nd prize Heiter 
Calf at Salt Lake City 

Lancer was sold as a calf to Don Young 
quist, Mt. Vernon, Washington where he 
was used for a year or so before being re- 
purchased He now has 21 two-year-old 
daughters in production bred in Don Young- 
quist’s and his Sommers herds Two are 

Very Good’’ 16 are “Good Plus” and 3 

Good." They are producing heavily, but 
none have completed records yet. 

The Topsy family is one of our top cow 


yer ls 1958 
1969 


in 








families 
We have a few Lancer sons to offer and 
froven semen from him is available. 
Complete information on request. 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS 
Dept. 2190 
Carnation, Washington 














SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE 


This month we offer a typy young bull born 
6/25/59 who is a son of the “EX and Gold 
Medal Ideal Burke Elsie Leader from «a “VG"’ 
578% tat dam. This bull is well grown and 
bas production and type thet is bred into all! 
of his ancestors, For more information call or 
write CARL W. MEDSKER, Phone Graysville, 


Ind. 2-3319 or 2-3087, 
MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, IND. 


-————_—_ese ese ee ew Eee Eee ew ee 
’ 








* * 


This month we offer ear tag 8-182, born Feb- 


ruary 12, 1960 ie is out of a ‘‘very good’’ 
Carnation Stylemaster daughter who produced 
ay pounds of milk and 592 Ibs. of fat as 


pose old in 305 days 
wis potlight son that placed ‘‘grand champi- 
on’ st two Tennessee shows in 1960 
PS. You would have to see a pedigree to ap- 
preciate the breeding of this calf 

For price and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 


Route .12 Knoxville, Tennessee 
eee 8 8 8 8 8 ee a ee ee ee 


HMOLSTEIN DAIRY CATTLE — Registered and 
Grade cows, heifers of all ages. TB and Bang's 


He is sired by « 





tested, calfhood vaccinated. Write or call for tree 
price list. Fieldman service or will fill orders at 
your direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown, 


is., Phone 2912-W. 


-——Ss 3ST ew KS ww 3w353w~= ew www ew ew eee 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
AND COWS 


All registered and calfhood vaccinated. Largest 
selection of registered cattle in the Mid-West 
Our prices afe very reasonable and we deliver 
anywhere. Every cow guaranteed exactly as rep 
resented. Thirty-eight years in the same loca- 
tion. See us before buying dairy cattle of any kind 
Merte H. Green and Elsie, _, Michigan 

L_k_f_X_T- 
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Free Sample Copy 


FOR A FRIEND? 


Send us name and address and 
we'll mail it out immediately 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


CIRC. DEPT., FORT ATKINSON, ~wis. 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 


BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 

Serving nine counties, in the heart of Wiscon- 
sin’s dairy land. Foundation + eae and top 
quality grades available, bred ur and 
protuction. Over 300 mi. o,, "br ers in 
area. All popular Holstein bloodlines. 5 large 
artificial breeding rings serving the area. 
Come and make your own selections, or will 
buy on order at your direction. Fieldman serv- 
ice. Write, wire or phone G. J. STANCH- 
FIELD, Phone WA 25264, 30 Champion Av- 
enue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 














BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.I.A. test and more 
than 40,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman = and 
service. For information write E. 
Cairns, Fieldman, City County Bisse "madi 
Wisconsin. 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 


CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS, 














COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Ot- 
fering select quality heif- 







ers and young cows, grade 
1] and registered, bred for 
type and production. Al- 


so choice, serviceable 
registered bulla. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service 

For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 














FOR A BETTER LIVING TOMORROW— 
BUY WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE TODAY 
Over 1900 herds of reg. and top grade Holsteins 


and Brown Swiss. Fieldman service. Financing 
available in cooperation with Dairy Oredit Corp 
DeK alb fi 
Fullpali Buying Service, Germantown, Wis. 
Phone Menomonee Falis 57M13 


ART CAMENZIND’S 


DAIRY CATTLE 


200 to 300 head of quailty fbringing 
Holstein and Guernsey heifers 

young cows, year around. Picked for 
production, type and clean well formed 
udders. Herds bought and sold. Satis- 
fied cutomers, lifetime experience. All 
sottie a. well fed and cared for 








Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 
test Springing heifers shipped on 
approval, or cattle may be seen any- 
time. Two miles northwest of 


Irvington, Nebraska 
ON HIGHWAY 133 
PHONE OMAHA, 393-2120 

















NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 


T.B. & Bang’s accredited 
Fieldmen sales & 
or orders filled. 
information write, call, 
or wire Barron Co. Coop 
Dairy Cattice Sales Ass'n, Ber. 
ron, Wis. Glen L. Krahen- 
buhl, Mgr. Ph: Lennox 7-3202. 


REGISTERED AND GRADE DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins, Guernseys, fresh and springing cows 
and heifers for spring or fall milk. Some out 
of D.H.1.A. herds. Calfhood vaccinated. Trans- 
portation available. Ben W. Nehis, Juneau, Wis- 
consin, Office Fulton 6-2046, Residence, Beaver 
Dam — Turner 56-4584. 




















————— 
WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins -Guernseys-Brown Swiss 


Cows, Heifers, all ages 
Registered and nonregistered 


We have 200 to 300 head on 
hend at all times. Come here 
and make your own selec- 
tions. Or we will fill your or 
der on direction from you and deliver on ap 
proval. Shipments eccompanied by the proper 
health certificates Delivered in truck load 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks by ex 
perienced cattlemen 
FINANCING AVAILABLE 

with down payments and monthly instaliments 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
ROUTE 1, RICHLAND CENTER, 
Phone Mi 7-3209 or MI 7- 





wis 
2615 














TRI-COUNTY HOLSTEIN ASSN., Watertown, 





fis.. Box 143. We fill orders efficiently for 
both Registered and Grade Holsteins. We fur- 
nish field service for selecting your animals. 
Fifty years in business—-we aim to satisfy. 
Can turnish references Francis Darcey and 
Sens — on Hy. 26 7 miles. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


available from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
coms artificial breeding. Heifers at all ages, 


f dans cows. 
ree fieldman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 
WILL BETSCHLER, Ficidman 
Office in —— a Hotel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
one 


3-23 
Res. Phone LYnwood 3-2351 at Sullivan, Wis. 
=-------- ooo 


WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


‘With development of bloodlines in our institu- 
tion herds that have proved so outstanding in 
some of the best herds in the U.S.A., and in 
many foreign countries, we continue to offer 
the best in breeding stock 





‘The Excellent and Gold Medal animals speak 
for themselves and with intensified linebreeding 
their offspring run true to form, 


‘A number of choice bulls from which to se 
lect a herd sire always available. 


‘Por Information and sales lists, write to 
FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Farm Supervisor 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Office Building, Madison, Wisconsin.’’ 


se eR eR Heer rr eH rrr eee 
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REGISTERED AND GRADES 
Select joundttion Sotote P ety Be By ard 
with Production, type, To 
Jatin “Wisconsin Herds, Artificial Breeding, 
Calthood Vascasted “Benes and T.B. Tested. 


FINANCING 


Arran ements have mn made with the Dairy 
Cred: tC, DeKalb, Iino to finance accept- 
able 2B .<R., Only a down yment is ed 
and the balance on monthly peg ag 
cows will pay for themselves as ay pee 
Fer more . ren about financing ~ or 
write Dairy it Co., 112 East Locust Street, 
DeKalb, Illinots Phone 6-4811. 

Plan to come and select your Wisconsin Hol- 
stein or we will buy on order at your direc- 
tion. Fieldman service write or phone. 


PIPER BROS. 


Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wisconsin 





WISCONSIN DAIRY 
CATTLE & HEIFERS 


H. A. MEYER CATTLE CO. 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
Phone TW 2-6941 


Fieldman Service or will fill your orders. 
CONSIGNMENT SALE EVERY TUESDAY. 








T 


The [ER - COUNTY 


heifers, 
experienced 
cattle to offer, 
instructions. 


DAIRY CATTLE 
ASSOCIATION 





elephone 
118 BAXTER STREET 
Services of—W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 
Gordon— Reynold 


HOLSTEIN FALL SPECIAL 


HIGH, GRADE AND REGISTERED HOLSTEINS, cows and 
all ages, trom the better herds in 15 counties. 


fiel 


We have been 
Financing can be 
De Kalb, 
entire eee for sale. 


Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Bennett at your disposition. 


Our 
dmen will take you to the herds that have 
or we will fill your orders according to your 
in business for over 40 years 
arranged through the Dairy Credit Com- 
Ill. for responsible parties. Je often have 
WRITE YOUR WANTS — WE WILL 











TWO cash 





cash crop No. 1. 


keep them registered. 


Registered 
HOLSTEINS 











REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Big Reaisterep Ho.srems produce a big milk crop...and do 
it more efficiently due to extra roughage capacity. That’s 


Each RecisTereD HoLsreIn calf you raise has a higher cash 
value than an ordinary calf. Calves sell for more and, if kept, 
build herd value at a faster rate. That’s cash crop No. 2. 


It will pay you to invest in Recisrerep Ho.sreins .. . and 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


“fit the farm... 
mime «Lit the market’ 
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How co your Cows react 
fo live, tender, fresh 


GRASS? 





Nature’s Most Perfect Food § 
GROWN EVERYDAY 
FED EVERYDAY 


Buckeye crass 


INCUBATOR* 


Pictured here are several progressive users 
of Buckeye Grass Incubators. Others, 
numbering in hundreds now, are located 
in 30 states and overseas. Increasing sales 
activity and enthusiastic support of this 
year around pasture program are achieved 
mainly because on-farm-results are achieved. 
This, spearheaded by an extensive research 
program through plant and animal nutritional 
laboratories and our own engineering 
facilities gives a product of known back- 
ground and consumer confidence. 


There is no miracle—no mystery. If you are 
sold on value of grass feeding, then you'll 
want to investigate the incubation method 

of producing live grass daily. It's practical, 
it’s economical, and it’s profitable. 


We'll be glad to share with you operational 
facts and figures, actual farm reports, 

and other basic data of interest to dairymen. 
Merely fill in the coupon below—there’s 

no obligation. 


*U.S. Patent No. 2,917,867, other Patents Pending. 
















GRASS INCUBATOR DIVISION Ho 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. + Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Name- 


Address--- 


City. Zone State 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Light sensitization... 


- « . results from a combination of sunlight and consumption 
of feeds containing substances that render unpigmented skin 
sensitive to light. Here is how the difficulty can be prevented. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


UNCOMPLICATED sporadic 

skin disease affecting the 

white parts of the skin, light 
sensitization (photosensitization) oc- 
curs in animals in the northern 
states. The lesions occur after ani- 
mals eat certain plants following 
exposure to sunlight. These plants 
contain a chemical (photodynamic) 
substance which sensitizes unpig- 
mented skin areas to light. 

These photosensitizing agents 
have been isolated from only a few 
species of plants. Their chemical 
nature is not well-understood. 

Photosensitization also is a ma- 
jor problem in cattle in the south- 
ern states. In addition to simple 
photosensitization, a more serious 
type with liver damage sometimes 
occurs. This is an icterogenic pho- 
tosensitization. An icterus or jaun- 
dice with discoloration of the urine 
develops. This serious type appears 
only in certain years. The mortali- 
ty rate is relatively high. 


Cause... 


Simple light sensitization follows 
eating of such plants as bur clover, 
alsike-clover, St.-John’s-wort, buck- 
wheat, Indian wheat, bunch grass, 
lady’s-thumb, rape, and rabbit brush. 
Clovers and members of the St.- 
John’s-wort family are most often 
accused. 

Chemical photosensitization may 
occur in calves, pigs, and sheep 
after worming with phenothiazine. 
Young Hereford cattle are consid- 
ered most susceptible to phenothia- 
zine photosensitization. The unpig- 
mented skin around the face and 
eyes is chiefly affected and inflam- 
mation of the eyes may also occur. 

The cattle industry in the South- 
east has increased very rapidly, 
and there has developed a program 
of pasture improvement with the 
introduction of new legumes and 
grasses. Under certain conditions 
many improved pastures have be- 
come dangerous, causing serious ic- 
terogenic photosensitization. 

In Florida, Bermuda grass that 
has deteriorated following freezing 
during the cold weather has been 
found to be dangerous. Several 
kinds of molds appear on the dead 
or deteriorated grass. Following 
rains and warm weather new growth 
comes up through the moldy mass. 

When cattle graze such pastures, 
they eat a combination of the old 
moldy grass and new forage, and 
a large number of animals become 
affected. The photosensitization sub- 
stance is believed to be contained 
in the moldy forage. 


Symptoms ... 


In uncomplicated dermatitis (seen 
in the North) due to photosensiti- 
zation, there is superficial necrosis 
(deadening) of the white parts. At 
first, swelling, redness, and oozing 
of serum occur on the unpigment- 
ed portions of the skin. Later the 
superficial layers of the skin be- 
come dry and peel off. Outside of 
discomfort to the animal, no other 
symptoms are present. 

In icterogenic light sensitization, 
symptoms are more severe and ex- 
tensive. Affected cattle often are 
depressed, salivate excessively, and 
water at the eyes. Usually there 
is diarrhea and later there is se- 


vere itching. The animal licks it- 
self constantly, switches its tail, 
and frequently shakes its head as 
though flies were bothering it. 

Milking cows usually drop in pro- 
duction. The udders and teats often 
show irritation caused by repeated 
licking of these parts. Frequently 
the muzzle, nostrils, and eyelids 
show a burned appearance. 


There may be inflammation of 
the underside of the tongue, prob- 
ably resulting from exposure to 
sunlight during the frequent lick- 
ing. Peeling of the skin occurs 
around the ears, anus, vulva, and 
flanks. Usually there is a marked 
dermatitis of the udder and teats. 


Other thin-skinned or tender 
areas which often peel are the ears 
and skin at the base of the horns. 
The back and tail will sometimes 
show considerable necrosis, even in 
dark-skinned animals. 


Urine frequently is a dark red- 
dish-brown color. Death may oc- 
cur before photosensitization is ev- 
ident. Death rate varies from 2 to 
10 per cent, depending upon care 
and treatment. 


Treatment ... 


Treatment includes removing the 
animal from exposure to sunlight, 
changing the diet, and providing 
local treatment of the lesions. Sooth- 
ing ointments such as zinc oxide, 
iodine, furacin, or sulfathiazole 
ointments are suitable. 


Mortality can be reduced by in- 
travenous sodium thiosulfate. Anti- 
histamines and stearates may be 
used when indicated. 


A preventative measure in the 
northern states consists of trans- 
ferring the animals to other pas- 
tures. Pastures with suspected herb- 
age may be mowed, and the dried 
plants burned. 

Pastures should not be grazed 
too heavily so animals would be 
forced to eat plants that contrib- 
ute to the skin affection. A good 
management practice which discour- 
ages light sensitization is frequent 
switching of pastures, and supple- 
menting hay in conveniently locat- 
ed racks. 





Be 79 years ago... 


Wanted: To make the ac- 
quaintance of the “diversified 
farmer” who doesn’t put “all 
his eggs in one basket,” who 
spreads himself out thin by 
raising a little of everything 
that will grow upon his farm. 
We wonder if he can show he 
made as much of a man of 
himself as the one who has 
persistently employed his en- 
ergies to most successfully 
and cheaply produce one spe- 
cial product, whether it be 
butter, cheese, horses, beef, 
pork, or sheep. The develop- 
ment of the man is the point, 
coupled with fair profits 
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Refresher courses 


Veterinarians periodically take 
time out to learn about the more 
recent discoveries and newer appli- 
cations of veterinary medicine and 
surgery. 

Frequent meetings, refresher 
courses, or clinics are held on a 
county or area basis. At least twice 
a year members of the veterinary 
profession meet on the state level, 
once a year on the national level. 

The American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association annual convention 
is held (usually in August) in var- 
ious parts of the United States. 
This year the 97th meeting was 
held in Denver, Colo. 

Out of a membership of 15,000 
doctors of veterinary medicine from 
the United States, Canada, and oth- 
er countries, about 6,000 attended 
this year. 

Besides business and social func- 
tions, 112 lectures, panels, and 
closed circuit television demonstra- 
tions were presented by top author- 
ities in veterinary medicine, re- 
search, public health, and agricul- 
ture. Topics were divided into six 
special areas 


1. General practice (livestock). 
2. Small animals (pets). 

3. Research. 

4. Poultry. 

5. Surgery and obstetrics. 

6. Public health. 

Approximately 38 related associ- 


ated groups also held meetings in 
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conjunction with the convention. A 
few of these groups were: Confer- 
ence of Zoo Veterinarians, Ameri- 
can College of Veterinary Toxicolo- 
gists, Association of Deans of 
American Colleges of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Veterinarians serve the nation by: 

® assuring wholesome meat and 
poultry products through inspection 
at food processing plants. 

® inspecting quality control in 
processing plants of the dairy in- 
dustry. 

® controlling diseases of animals 
which are transmissible to man. 

® increasing livestock production 
efficiency through combating dis- 
eases of farm animals and poultry. 

® safeguarding the health and 
comfort of pets. 

® maintaining healthy stock to 
produce quality pelts for the fur 
industry. 

® maintaining attractive animals 
for public enjoyment at zoos, and 
reducing upkeep and animal re- 
placement costs to zoo operators 

® safeguarding the food supply 
of troops in the armed forces while 
developing defenses against possible 
attack directed at our livestock 
and dairy food sources. 

® preventing animal diseases 
from foreign lands entering and at- 


tacking our meat, dairy, and poul- 
try industries. 
® improving methods and _ atti- 


tudes for 
animals, 


the humane treatment of 





HORMONE DEFICIENCY? 


I have a 12-year-old cow that 


has had five daughters. The two 
youngest daughters have aborted, 
one 184 days, the other 155 days. 
The mother has aborted twice, 
about 155 days. 

These cows have been calfhood 
vaccinated against Bang’s; have 


had clear tests for five successive 
bleedings; ring tests have been 
clear. They are _ tuberculosis-free 
and have been tested for anaplas- 
mosis and leptospirosis; these tests 
were also negative. 

My veterinarian suggests that 
the condition might be a hormone 
deficiency. 


Longstreet, La, R.A.W. 


Assuming the abortions are not 
due to infection or malnutrition, 
it is entirely possible that a hor- 
mone deficiency exists. Perhaps 
your veterinarian should consider 
using a series of repository pro- 
gesterone injections. If your vet- 
erinarian has not used this hor- 
mone for this purpose, kindly have 
him write me and I will describe 
its use in more detail. 


RINGWORM 


I have ringworm in my young 
stock. What is there, if anything, 
that I can do for it? 

Rice Lake, Wis. V.F.P 

Ringworm is caused by a fun- 
gus. The disease apparently re- 
mains alwe for years. There are 
a variety of treatments, some be- 
ing more successful than others 
Often the fungus is readily de- 
stroyed by disinfectants which pene- 
trate the firm scabs. It is often 
helpful to rub off the scab, with 
a stiff brush, exposing the area. 

A number of effective remedies 
are available through veterinari- 


ans. Home 
sometimes 


treatments which are 
successful are tincture 
of iodine, iodine and glycerin equal 
parts, or salycylic acid in alcohol 
made up into a saturated solution. 
In severe cases, veterinarians 
often administer sodium iodide in- 
travenously. For herd treatment, 
organic iodines may be prescribed. 
Prevention includes whitewash- 
ing the walls and pens or ap- 
plying suitable disinfectants be- 
fore animals are placed in _ in- 
fected premises. Include brushes, 
halters, and so forth. Frequent 
grooming of heifers and cows 
helps to keep the incidence low. 


UDDER SORES 


Large, deep ulcers develop on 
my cows at the junction of the 
udder and body at the front of 
the udder. There is an odorous 
discharge with sections of tissue 
finally dropping out. 

It seems to affect high-produc- 
ing cows with large udders, cows 
producing 35 to 40 pounds per 
milking. The ulcer finally heals 
but it takes months to do so. 

Could you tell me what causes 
this, what it is called, and what 
preventive measures to take? 

Barneveld, Wis. d.T. 

The underlying cause of the 


sores which you describe is usual- 
ly a necrophorous organism simi- 


lar to the one that causes foot 
rot. Often the sore also becomes 
infected with other organisms 


making healing difficult. 

We have had relatively good 
success by washing the sore with 
soap and water, removing the 
crusty material, drying, and ap- 
plying Cerbinol or Furaspor. This 
treatment should be applied daily. 
These drugs may be obtained 


from your veterinarian, 
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...-Cleans the gutters 


with tractor power! 
Cleans dairy barns + poultry houses + hog lots + hog houses 

















saves °300 or more on the cost of a new 
Jamesway Shuttle-Stroke Cleaner 


Now ... make your tractor do 
double-duty, cleaning out gutters 
by power take-off. 

You can do it with a James- 
way Shuttle-Stroke gutter 
cleaner and this new Jamesway 
hydraulic pump for your trac- 


tor’s PTO shaft. Hooks up to 
your tractor in a minute. Takes 
little more than idling power 
and fuel. 


New Jamesway PTO cleaning 
saves important money too. . . 
$300 or more on the cost of a 
new Shuttle-Stroke cleaner. PTO 
Choring eliminates the cost of 
an electric drive motor and con- 
siderable wiring. It’s cost-cut- 
ting, handy, foolproof. 

And however you power it, 
nothing speed-cleans gutters like 


Q os | 


PIPELINE 


MILKER UNLOADERS 


FIRST IN POWER CHORING, 


Jamesway-. 


Orvistown a 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. * Loncoster, Pa. 


eocawoooso a 


* Les Angeles 63, Calif. 
FOR POULTRY e@ FOR DAIRY @ FOR LIVESTOCK 


the Jamesway Shuttle-Stroke’s 
push-pull action. Long lasting 
(only 20% of the cost in the 
gutter). It’s the most flexible 
and dependable cleaner of all. 

For more information on this 
new, money-saving Jamesway 
PTO gutter cleaner mail the 
coupon today. 





Jamesway franchises now 
available in some areas. 
Write for information. 


34 Sieg 
Butk MILK 
COOLERS 








Shuttle-Stroke Barn Cleaner. 


NAME... 
ADDRESS 
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JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. HD-IIOA, Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Please send me free literature on the new Jamesway tractor PTO drive and 


STATE 
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DAIRYMEN USING MAES INFLATIONS 


REPORT MASTITIS LICKED! 


Famous MAES inflations are actually clearing up 





and preventing Mastitis as reported to us by dairy- 
men throughout the U.S.A. 








Why not prevent Mastitis in your herd by switch- 





ing to MAES? These inflation designs are scientifi- 





cally correct—our medium-bore and narrow-bore 





inflations give teats the support they need, prevent- 





ing udder injury. MAES inflations are priced at only 





85¢ each—much less than other Mastitis preventives. 





INFLATIONS 


for 
SURGE 
SHELLS 
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READ WHAT DAIRYMEN FROM CALIFORNIA, WISCONSIN AND NEW YORK SAY: 





“SAVED FROM SELLING OUT!” 


“Your MAES inflations saved my dairy 
from selling out. The farm advisor came 
over to investigate why I had the highest 
percentage of negative Mastitis testin 
when in recent months I was conside 
the worst in Mastitis herd average. 
“They wanted to know what tricks I had 
applied. The answer I gave was that I 
was using Maes narrow-bore inflations.”’ 
(July 20, 1960) M. E. Mendes, 
Hanford, Calif. 


“MASTITIS CLEARED UP!” 


| “Feb. 21, 1958, we started using MAES 
| inflations. Soon after all our mastitis 

trouble was cleared up, and in the past 
| 6 months we have not had one infected 











quarter on a milking herd of 40 head.” 


Raymond A. Carlson, 
R. No. 2, Boyceville, Wisc. 


“NO MASTITIS CASES!” 


“About 3 years ago I bought my first 
MAES medium inflations to milk our herd 
of 20 Registered Jerseys. As you know 
most Jersey cows are short teated. Since 
switching to MAES inflations we have had 
no trouble. We feel we are doing a fine 
job of milking and have had absolutely 
no mastitis cases. Our herd average is 
over 8000 milk and 400 fat actual. We are 
now using all of your rubber parts for our 
2 Surge machines.” 


John O. Hanna, 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


BUY FROM YOUR MAES DEALER OR ORDER DIRECT (DEALERS WRITE?!) 
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QUALITY MILKER SUPPLIES . . . REASONABLY PRICED! Important | 
QUANTITY ITEM EACH TOTAL 
NATURAL BROWN RUBBER ee a m FILL OUT INFORMATION! 
QUANTITY SIZE EACH TOTAL al Cover Gaskets 49 ____ 
___- Pulsation Tubes .20 NO. COWS 
LARGE B85 
Large or Medium BREED 
—__— MEDIUMBORE 85 ___| _ inflation Brush-Nylon .85 
___. NARROW BORE .85 _ Narrow-Bore Inflation NUMBER SURGE UNITS _....__ 
_____ Brush - Nylon 5 
BLACK SYNTHETIC RUBBER _____ Cup Leathers 15 ___ | NAME 
__Stanchi 250 
___ LARGE 85 eS, oe ST. (or RR) 
_____ MEDIUM BORE 85 — 
THIS COLUMN Total. ..... aioe 
——— NARROW BORE 85 ____ COLUMN ONE Total... = 
COLUMN TOTAL...... TOTAL... _ | STATE_ 





NEW NARROW-BORES 


We pioneered the “origi- 
nal” narrow-bores more 
than 20 years ago. Our 
narrow-bores redesigned 
for Surge will milk as no 
other inflations can,—but 
do require a few days to 
break in your cows tothe 





change from regular in- 
flations 





BLACK SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Black svnthetic inflations, 
specially engineered for 
Surge users whose local 
conditions require syn- 





out-perform any synthetic 
on the market. The very 





best in black synthetic rub- 
ber. We don’t know how to 


better. 
ZONE make them any ter 








NATURAL BROWN RUBBER 
Nothing better than our 





brown natural gum rubber 





inflations for Surge. Milk 





WE PAY POSTAGE on all orders of $10 or more—Add 50¢ for postage on orders less than $10. 


MAIL TO MAES MILKERS, INC., DEPT. G-110, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


superlatively—never creep 
—cling perfectly to udder. 
No other inflations can 
match them. Thousands of 
dairymen refuse to use any- 
thing else. 
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